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WAR MONTHLY reader Carl T. Toepfer is now 
a Lieutenant Colonel in the Inter-allied 
Confederation of Medical Reserve Officers. 
He lives in New Zealand. Butin 1940 he 

was attached as a veterinary cadet to 

the horse-drawn field artillery of 27th 

Infantry Division, eventually to be part 

of von Kluge's Fourth Army. 

Part of Toepfer's cadet training 
entailed horse-shoeing and learning the 
gunner's trade ; he also acted as a 
dispatch-rider on horseback. 

Advance across the Somme 

The first action Toepfer and other 
cadets saw in the war against France was 
on the east bank of the Somme, where his 
artillery covered the German infantry's 
advance across the river. After the 
breakthrough there was not much for the 
guns to do except try to keep up with the 
Panzer and motorized divisions as they 
swept towards the Atlantic coast. 

Our photograph shows Toepfer's gun crew 
stationed behind a 150mm (5.9in) Schwere 
Feldhaubitze (SFH18). Toepfer himself is 
third from the left (Kanonier No. 3 
position) with rammer in hand. Thefe were 
eight of these guns attached to 27th 
Infantry as well as 40 105s—four guns. 
and 36 howitzers. Toepfer remembers that 
shifting the heavy 150 was no easy matter. 
Twelve huge carriage horses were used to 
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haul each gun from place to place—six 
forthe barrel alone. 

The SFH18 weighed 5.5 tons and threw 
its 9616 prójectile to 14,500 yards at 
1,624fps. It needed a crew of eight men 
to operate. 

Just over a month later, Toepfer's unit 
had marched hundreds of miles to a 
position south of the Loire, There he was 
promoted to gefreiter (lance-corporal). 
Later, at Fontainebleau, he got his 
transfer orders to the Wehrmacht Army 
Veterinary Academy at Hannover. His 
artillery unit was sent to Germany for 
complete motorization. 


Carl Toepfer—proud after his 
promotion to lance-corporal, 


BIG WEEK 19/4 


Allied аіг#еетѕ аге poised to batter Germany што rubble. 
Could the weakening Luftwaffe beat the big bombers ? 


P51 Mustangs escort B24J Liberators of 458th Bomb Group over Europe. Close attendance was due to the top secret Azon 
radio-controlled 1,000/b bomb, three of which were carried. Just visible is the rear-set triple aerial array оп 1/4". 


Since November 1943, dense cloud in the winter skies over 
NW Europe had hidden Nazi Germany beneath a protective 
blanket. But as the days lengthened in February 1944 the 
cloud began to thin. At the British bases of the US 8th 
Air Force the heavy bombers were fuelled and armed. They 
would soon strike deep into the heart of the Reich once 
more, 

Across the North Sea the Luftwaffe fighter squadrons 
were also preparing for battle. The Nazis knew only too well 
that with clear skies the Fortresses and Liberators, accom- 
panied by their aggressive fighter escorts, would attack in 
force—their target, the German fighter factories. 

On 19 February, 1944, Allied weather reports indicated 
good visibility over Germany. The 8th Air Force was alerted 
for action. As the long white contrails threw their ribbons 
across the North Sea, Luftwaffe fighters scrambled to 
intercept. The world's two mightiest air armadas were 
about to clash in mortal combat four miles above Nazi- 
dominated Europe. 

In the three weeks following some of the most ferocious 
air battles ever fought took place in the skies over Germany. 
These clashes virtually decided which side was to command 
the air over the western front and sealed the fate of the 
Third Reich. How did the aircraft of the combatants measure 
up to each other? What tactics did the Allies and the 
Germans employ to make the most use of their planes ? 

Backbone of the US 8th Air Force's strategic bomber 
force was the Boeing B17 Fortress. This formidable machine 


equipped 20 bombardment groups by the early months of 
1944. From September onwards the B17G variant was 
reaching combat squadrons. The most conspicuous feature 
of this plane was the chin turret below the glazed nose 
which housed a pair of .50s. (Later examples of the earlier 
B17F were also fitted with this turret.) Nine groups of the 
Bth had B24 Liberators, a bomber with a very high aspect 
ratio (narrow) wing that gave it a higher wing-loading 
than the B17 and made it rather heavy on the controls with 
a tendency to fall away violently in propeller wash. To 
make up for this relatively poor stability, the B24 cruised 
about 20mph faster than the B17, had a longer range, and 
carried more bombs, But the differing flight characteristics 
of these two bombers made mixed flight formations im- 
practical. At the beginning of 1944 the B24H entered 
service. This model had a nose turret which increased the 
overall weight and reduced the speed, resulting in less 
responsive controls, The nose was also very draughty due 
to insufficient padding around the new turret. The Liberator 
was never as popular in Europe as in the Middle East or 
the Pacific, and it gained a reputation for catching fire 
too easily when damaged. 

The Americans relied on the P47D Thunderbolt for 
escort. This big, heavy fighter carried 500 gallons of fuel 
(200 in a drop tank) but its thirsty radial engine consumed 
100 gallons of high octane an hour—limiting the range to 
835 miles, The P47 had tremendous diving speed, a very 
high ceiling of 42,000ft, and a good rate of roll that made 
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А /mproved power enabled 
Ч P38 Lightning to carry more 


the F and G models of the 


armament or drop-tanks. 
With a top speed of over 
400mph and a range of 450 
miles, itwas the best 
Jong-range tactical 

fighter of World War II. 

t> P47 Thunderbolt of 82 
Fighter Squadron, 78th 
Fighter Group. The engine 
cowling’s checkerboard 
design was first used in 
April 1944. It was armed 
with four іп Brownings. 
V.B17 Flying Fortress, 
prime instrument in the 
airattacks on Germany by 
the US 8th AAF. Protected 
by eight or nine .5in 
Browning MGs and capable 
of carrying a 20,000Ib bomb 
load at short range. 


ranging from Brunswick, Halberstadt and Aschersleben 
in the north to Stuttgart, Augsburg and Regensburg in the 
south. 

The Germans deployed their fighters skilfully. Radar gave 
warning of American formations assembling over England, 
and a flexible organisation enabled fighters to be quickly 
summoned to the combat zone—sometimes from all over 
western Germany, Holland, Belgium and northern France. 

The American fighters were often attacked as they crossed 
in from the. North Sea to make them jettison their drop 
tanks—curtailing their range. Firing-passes on the bombers 
were usually made head-on in line abreast at Staffe/ 
strength as the B17s and B24s could bring fewer guns to 
bear straight ahead and there was also a better chance of 
hitting either the engines or the flight deck. German fighter 
pilots were ordered to pull up over the bombers so as not to 
lose combat altitude, but many of them half rolled and dived 
away on their backs instead—a less dangerous maneuver. 

The bomber box occupying the lowest position in the 
leading wing seemed to bear the brunt of fighter attacks. 
This hazardous position was taken in turn by the bomber 
crews. The Luftwaffe knew well that the lead ships carried 
specially trained crews. These became prime targets for 
the fighters, 
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A Pilot Bob Fuller and 
some of his crew lived 
after AA fire had ripped 
off the port wing of ‘Wee 
Willie’, a B17 of 91st 
Bomber Group. 

2-3 А double Thunderbolt 
hit ona luckless Me 110, 
First US fighter hit the 
German aircraft and set its 
port fuel tank ablaze, when 
азесопа P47 cut in and 
finished the demolition 
job. 

V Early models of the NA 
P51 Mustang did not carry 
the tear-drop cockpit 
canopy shown on this P51D. 
Top speed was over 420mph 
and its armament of six 
.5in Browning MGs, plus a 
range of 950 miles, made it 
an idealfighter for 
escorting bombers. 


The American escort flew a weaving protective pattern 
with maybe two squadrons of a group 3,000ft or 4,000ft 
above the bomber boxes. A third squadron provided top 
cover 2,000ft or 3,000ft higher. German interceptors had to 
run the gauntlet of both the top-cover escort and the lower 
echelons of US fighters before reaching their prey—the 
bombers. The formidable armament of the B17s and B24s 
made them a dangerous adversary providing the close- 
formation boxes were not broken up. It was to achieve 
just this that rocket firing Me110s and (in small numbers) 
FW190As were sent in. 

The German priority was to destroy the bombers, To 
this end their fighters were equipped with more and more 
cannon guns at the expense of MGs. But this relatively 
slow-firing armament placed them at a disadvantage in 
combat with Allied fighters. In a dogfight a fighter pilot is 
only likely to have his opponent in his sights for seconds. 
and a heavy fusillade of quick-firing machine guns is more 
likely to inflict damage on another fighter than a handful 
of cannon shells. Compared to the 100 rounds which left 
а P47's guns in а one-second burst and the 80 that a P51 v. 
discharged, an FW190 fired only 60 rounds and a Me109G $ 
a mere 30. 1 

After a week of almost continuous combat over Europe, 5. 
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the USAAF had lost 261 bombers (half of them to the 
Luftwaffe) and 33 fighters. The 8th Air Force earned no 
fewer than three Medals of Honor and four Distinguished 
Unit Citations. But the real losses inflicted on the German 
fighters were probably less than the claims of the American 
air gunners and fighter pilots. Among those who did not 
return, however, was Oberstleutnant (Lieutenant- Colonel) 
Egon Mayer, the Kommodore of JG2. He was credited with 
102 victories and had instigated the use of head-on 
attacks against the American bomber formations. The 'Big 


Week' raids had, as has been mentioned, been aimed | 
primarily at the German aircraft industry. Although some 
loss in production was suffered the dispersal of manufactur- i 


ing facilities that the Germans had achieved since autumn 
1943 made the attacks less effective than the Allies hoped. 

Only a week after the huge air battles of late February 
the 8th Air Force attacked 'Big B' (Berlin), by daylight. 
A small force got through to the German capital on 4 March, 
but the first mass raid to hit Berlin was on 6 March, when 
730 bombers set out from England at first light with an 
escort of 800 fighters. 

The Luftwaffe put up 400 interceptors—nearly half of its 
available strength in the west. American fighter pilots 
claimed to have knocked down 81 for the loss of 11 US 
fighters. But the bombers took a severe mauling and 80 
of them never returned to England. 

And yet the American Fortresses and Liberators returned 
to Berlin 600 strong only 36 hours later, All the valiant 
efforts of the German fighter pilots could not stem the 
overwhelming tide of the American onslaught. 

Mustangs could now escort the bombers all the way to 
Berlin and back, and new P51Ds were soon to start 
arriving. In this model most of the problems encountered 
with early P51Bs and Cs had been solved and the Mustang 
was to prove perhaps the finest interceptor to fly during 
World War 11, although the Luftwaffe considered it to be 
rather vulnerable to cannon fire. The modified water- 
injection Thunderbolts with paddle-bladed propellers 
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were fast enough to do battle down to ground level with 
the Focke-Wulfs and Messerschmitts. Below 5,000ft the 
FW190A still accelerated faster but the Thunderbolt could 
now quickly overtake it—even in a climb. Only if the speed 
fell below 280mph could the hitherto so formidable 190 
turn inside a P47. 

With increasing technical superiority the American 
fighters began to abandon their former defensive function 
and roamed far and wide seeking combat or ground strafing. 
The P38 Lightning never really measured up as an inter- 
ceptor in Europe and was gradually phased out of service 


1 His limbs flailing in the 
slipstream, a German pilot 
bales-out from a crippled 
FW1390. 

24817 flies through Me410 
rocket bursts as 390th Bomb 
Group attacks Augsburg, 

16 March 1944. Two B17s 
were shot down. 

3 Firepower comparison 
between Allied and German 
fighters. Each "shell" 
represents about 4/b, 

the weight of ammunition 
fired in a 3-sec burst. 
4Relentlessly pursued by 
an Allied fighter, a 

blazing Me 1096 falls. 

= 6 Still flying straight 

= and level, but not for long. 

& Adoomed B24. 
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in this role over the Western Front, but the RAF's short- 
range fighters moved to the Continent after the invasion 
so that Spitfires and the new Hawker Tempests were 
able to hunt the skies over Germany itself. 

Neither the long-nosed Focke-Wulfs nor the belated in- 
troduction of jet and rocket fighters could save the Luftwaffe 
from annihilation in 1945, But the seeds of its defeat were 
originally sown during those fearful three weeks early in 
1944 when winter gave way to spring and the clouds 
rolled back to leave the skies clear for the most savage 
air battles that the world has seen. Rodney Steel 


Phatri 


Only one avenue remained for the German Army in its 
struggle то break through the Falaise Сар т 1944 


The wheatfields near Bretteville le Rabet on 14 August 1944. Shermans, Churchills, Crocodile flame-throwers, Bren-gun 
carriers and M10 tank destroyers with Canadian 3rd Division move forward as Operation Tractable gets under way. 


Ever since the days of Joshua generals have aimed to 
destroy their foes utterly; what is astonishing is that they 
have so seldom achieved it. Almost always some stout- 
hearted commander has succeeded in fighting his way out. 
Over 30 years later there is still lack of agreement as to the 
number of Germans who broke out of the Falaise Gap (or 
'Pocket'") in August 1944. Now, with much more infor- 
mation and hindsight, it is at last possible to understand 
how and why the German Seventh and Fifth Panzer 
Armies trapped within the Pocket managed to survive so 
long and how so many of their troops succeeded in 
escaping from the greatest holocaust of the War in the West. 

Although Lieutenant General Omar М. Bradley's spec- 
tacular victory in Operation Cobra at St, Lo on 25 July 
finally tipped the scales in the Normandy campaign, it was 
not until Lieutenant General George S. Patton's breakout 
30 miles farther south, at Avranches on 1 August, that the 
pursuit phase of the campaign really got under way. Up 
until then the emphasis of the 'Overlord' (D-day) plan 
had been on the need to secure the Brittany ports in order 
to sustain a subsequent advance eastwards towards the 
Seine. It soon became evident, however, that the fighting 
had taken a turn never anticipated by the planners. The 


Germans, instead of writing off Brittany altogether, 
scuttled into the fortified ports on Hitler's orders and 
prepared to defend them to the end. General Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery and Bradley, meeting on 2 August, 
unanimously agreed that one Corps would now suffice to 
mop up and hold Brittany with the aid of the French Re- 
sistance and that Patton should clear the country southwards 
towards the Loire and be 'prepared for further action with 
Strong armored forces toward the east and SE in the direc- 
tion of Paris’ in the open country south of the bocage 
(Normandy hedgerows). 

Hitler himself, trusting no one after the 20 July Bomb 
Plot, had taken direct personal command of German 
operations in the West. The 62-year-old Field Marshal 
Günther 'Clever Hans' von Kluge, now attempting to 
combine the functions of Army Group B commander and 
C-in-C West, was virtually powerless. In fact Hitler, loath 
to abandon his V1 flying bomb bases in the Pas de Calais, 
had persuaded himself that Normandy offered the shortest. 
and most economical line on which to stand in the West. 
On 2 August a courier from the ‘Wolf's lair’ in East Prussia 
delivered to von Kluge a plan, devised by Hitler on a large- 
scale map, setting out in minute detail how six infantry 
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1 Breakout—the Allied 6-16 
August hatching of a pocket. 
2A stricken Panther and а 
dead German in St Lambert, 
inthe jaws of the trap 
between the Canadian First 
Army and the US Third. 

3A 5.5in gun of the 
Canadian 12th Bty, 7th 
Med. Regt. at Bretteville le 
Rabet. The Falaise Pocket 
gave perfect practice at 
sitting targets. 

4 Two SS Panzergrenadiers 
picking their way through 
ashell-shattered French 
village in August 1944. 
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divisions would relieve the Panzer divisions facing the 
British and Canadians so that they could move west to 
annihilate the American armored divisions which had burst 
out, regain Avranches and re-establish the front in 
Normandy. 

There now followed at all the HOs of Army Group B a 
frantic period of order, counter-order and disorder, in- 
cessant telephoning day and night, misunderstanding and 
recrimination. Lieutenant General Heinrich Eberbach, 
commanding Panzergruppe West, convinced that a renewal 
of the British offensive down the Falaise road was imminent, 
refused to release his three required divisions. Lieutenant 
General Count Gerhard von Schwerin, of 116th Panzer 
Division, was frankly mutinous. Oberstgruppenführer 
(Colonel General) Paul Hausser (Seventh Army), was the 
first SS general to command an army and thus hated by 
the regular Wehrmacht officers who had been passed over. 
On one point only the generals were all agreed—the attack 
towards Avranches must be delivered before Seventh 
Army collapsed under incessant pressure from the British 
Second and US First. At the last moment Hitler flung a 
further spanner into the works by insisting that Eberbach 
should conduct the operation instead of Lieutenant General 
Freiherr Hans von Funck—von Kluge's selection. It suddenly 
dawned on von Kluge that he and the Fuehrer were not 
thinking on the same lines; the Field Marshal merely 
wanted to retake Avranches and re-establish the line; 
Hitler had in mind a grandiose Operation Lüttich by several 
Corps striking into the American rear, 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the attack at Mortain got off 
to a ragged start about midnight on 6/7 August: 1st 
SS Panzer Division was late; 116th Panzer remained inert ; 
2nd Panzer did not get going till dawn. According to von 
Kluge's son, only 145 tanks turned up at the assembly 
area and of these only 80 crossed the start-line. The US 
117th Infantry Regiment on Hill 317, dominating the 
approaches to Mortain, refused to budge and called down 
deadly concentrations of artillery fire, When the skies 
cleared in the late morning 10 fighter-bomber squadrons 
of Typhoons, Thunderbolts and Mustangs latched onto 
the traffic jams of German soft-skinned vehicles and the 
tanks scuttling off the roads to take cover under their 
camouflage nets. 


'Maniac' reprimands his generals 

By evening US 7th Corps had five infantry and two 
armored divisions well sited to intervene; by then it was 
clear even to the maniac in E. Prussia that the attack was 
stillborn. Nonetheless, having reprimanded his unfortunate 
generals for attacking prematurely, he insisted that the 
offensive should be resumed. Although the pretence of 
continuing it would be maintained for another four days, 
the general situation was deteriorating hourly and could 
no longer be concealed from anyone capable of reading a 
map. 

That very morning Patton's 5th Armored Division had 
crossed the Mayenne at Chateau Gontier and sweeping 
ahead on two roads for over 40 miles had reached the 
Sarthe immediately south of Le Mans. In a telegram to the 
CIGS, Montgomery, cock-a-hoop with good reason, 
could hope that ‘If only the Germans will go on attacking 
at Mortain for a few more days it seems they might not 
(repeat not) be able to get away'. Within an hour of the 
dispatch of this telegram, 1,020 RAF bombers were due 
to drop 3,462 tons of bombs by night on Filth Panzer 


Army (the re-titled Panzergruppe West) astride the Falaise 
road. Half an hour later 600 tanks followed by Canadian 
and Scottish infantry in armored carriers supported by 720 
guns would advance in a supreme effort to smash the corner- 
stone of the German defense in Normandy. It was a repeat 
of July's Operation Goodwood but launched at night. 
Incredibly, the slender German defenses, bolstered by 21 
Tiger tanks, reknit farther south, aided by the sheer con- 
fusion and caution of a massive advance on a narrow front. 

But Montgomery could again regard the result with 
equanimity. Canadian First Army was achieving his 
strategic purpose of keeping the bulk of the German armor 
tied to the eastern flank. On 8 August he and Bradley had 
agreed to a radical change of direction in their advances. 
Instead of driving eastward towards the Seine, US First 
and Third Armies would now wheel north towards Flers 
and Argentan to meet the British and Canadians striking 
south and SE. Patton's 15th Corps (Major General Wade 
H. Haislip), therefore, augmented by the Free French 2nd 
Armored Division (Major General Jacques Philippe 
Leclerc), just arrived in Normandy, would on reaching Le 
Mans strike north via Alencon in the direction of Argentan. 
The two German armies would thus be trapped between 
the upper and lower jaws of a gigantic vice. Montgomery, 
however, added that if the Germans looked like escaping, 
the Allies must be ready to drive eastwards towards the 
Seine as originally planned. 


Patton's tanks create wild confusion 

Patton's advance from Le Mans got going soon after 
dawn on the 10th. Little was known of the enemy; in fact 
the German 85 Infantry Corps had only two weak divisions 
defending the Le Mans-Alencon area. The two ‘Allied 
armored divisions made 15 miles in the day, half way to 
Alencon and lost only 36 tanks. Next day 5th Armored 
reached the Sarthe and got a crossing NE of Alencon. 
Gen. Eberbach, driving into the town that afternoon to set 
up a Panzergruppe named after himself, found wild 
confusion among administrative troops fleeing in panic 
from Patton's tanks. In two days fighting 15th Corps had 
reduced 9th Panzer Division to an infantry battalion and 
dozen tanks. The Americans were now in the heart of 
Seventh Army's base area; henceforth it would have to 
draw ever diminishing supplies from Fifth Panzer Army. 

Thoroughly alarmed at this threat to his rear, von Kluge 
at last got permission to suspend the Mortain operations. 
He had already decided to move 1st SS, 2nd and 116th 
Panzer Divisions under Eberbach from Mortain to Alencon 
in a desperate attempt to check Patton's advance when 
Hitler directed him to wipe out the US 15th Corps. The 
Fuehrer added that he had arranged for three infantry 
divisions to assemble at Chartres for the purpose of mopping 
up the area afterwards, This done, Hitler said, it was his 
intention to resume the offensive towards the sea, Mean- 
while von Kluge's staff debated whether the attack on 
the west flank of 15th Corps could be mounted, if at all, 
as early as the 20th. 

Soon after dawn on 12 August, 5th Armored Division 
crashed into Sees, chased out the unfortunate garrison, a 
bakery company, and headed for Argentan. Meanwhile 
French 2nd Armored took Carrouges. Patton and Haislip 
were now hell bent on a link-up with the Canadians south 
of Falaise while the US 79th and 90th Infantry Divisions 
held the flank between Argentan and Alencon, thus com- 
pleting the ring round 23 German divisions. Unfortunately, 
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however, 15th Corps boundary ran straight through the 
Forest of Ecouves five miles SW of Argentan. Gen. Haislip's 
orders to Leclerc, clearly prescribed that his division was 
to pass west of the forest and that the main Alencon- 
Argentan highway was reserved for the exclusive use of 
US 5th Armored. Gen. Leclerc, owing to a misunderstanding 
linguistic difficulties or mere pique, chose to ignore these 
restrictions and completely block the Sees-Argentan road 
for six hours. As a result 5th Armored’s attack did not get 
going until the late afternoon, by which time 116th 
Panzer Division had arrived from Mortain. Eberbach had 
had time to organize a strong defense which just managed 
to hold back the Americans until nightfall. During the day 
15th Corps had destroyed 100 tanks and taken 1,500 
prisoners, That night 116th Panzer was reinforced, but 
1st SS and 2nd Panzer were not due to arrive until next 
day, the 13th. 

Gen. Haislip now proposed to Patton that when the 
French had taken Argentan on the 13th he would push US 
5th Armored through them due north to meet the Canadians. 
Very late that night Patton's orders came through: he was 
to push slowly in the direction of Falaise until 'contact 
with our Allies was made'. According to Bradley, it was 
then that Patton himself begged for permission to press on 
to Falaise, adding jocularly 'and drive the British into the 
sea for another Dunkirk’. Both armored divisions were off 
at first light; the French got into Argentan and were 
promptly flung out while 5th Armored was momentarily 
stalled by well-concealed '88s' on dominating ground north 
of the town. Eberbach was flinging in 1st SS and 2nd 
Panzer as they arrived in a desperate attempt to avert 
catastrophe. On the British front during 14 August 
Montgomery would put Operation Tractable on the road 
for Falaise behind preparatory carpet bombing. 


Complete collapse inevitable 

Oberstgruppentiihrer Josef Sepp Dietrich, now com- 
manding Fifth Panzer Army, had already had the courage 
to tell his old associate Hitler that his army was nearing the 
end of its tether after nearly eight weeks continuous fighting 
and that, if permission to withdraw was not given soon, 
complete collapse in Normandy was inevitable. At and 
around Argentan Eberbach could only muster 70 tanks 
from his three divisions to pit against US 15th Corp's 
300 Shermans, 250 field guns and two full-strength 
infantry divisions, Yet contrary to all Allied and German 
expectations the defensive line held. 

For early that afternoon when just about to attack 
Argentan, 15th Corps was ordered to stand fast and be 
ready for operations in another direction, Bradley without 
reference to Montgomery, technically his superior, then 
and subsequently took full responsibility for this. Further- 
more, in ‘A Soldier's Story’ (1951 Holt) Bradley tells how 
he and Montgomery believed that Operation Tractable 
must achieve a breakthrough and link up with the Americans 
before Argentan. In Bradley's eyes this was merely pre- 
liminary to a wider encirclement nearer the Seine. Mean- 
while 15th Corps seemed to be vulnerable, particularly 
with an open flank 20 miles wide between Argentan and 
First Army at Mayenne. Furthermore there was possibility 
that the Germans, cut off from retreat between Falaise and 
Argentan, might choose to break out towards Alencon. 

Quite erroneously, Bradley seems to have been led to 
believe that elements of 19 divisions were already ‘sluicing’ 
through the gap south of Falaise and might by sheer weight 
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AA Falaise has fallen, but snipers are still active. Here 

a Sherman tank of the Sherbrooke Fusiliers moves forward 
after a soldier of Les Fusiliers Mont-Royal s shot in the 
throat. The incident happened on 17 August. 

A А dead German lies beside a half-track AFV. The light 
branches and twigs covering the vehicle may not be 
deliberate camouflage; rocket attacks by Typhoons and 
Allied shelling probably shredded the trees. 


of numbers trample down 15th Corps if it continued its 
advance. A head-on collision between it and the British 
might have ended in Eisenhower's 'calamitous battle 
between friends’. This Bradley admitted was a lame excuse; 
a prominent land mark could have been laid down as a 
junction point or alternatively parallel axes of advance 
could have been prescribed for British and Americans, thus 
cutting the German escape routes in two places instead of 
one. Patton writing ‘War аз | Knew It’ in 1945 (Houghton 
Mifflin) was right and Bradley wrong: ‘15th Corps could 
easily have entered Falaise and completely closed the gap 
... this halt was a great mistake, as | was certain we could 
have entered Falaise and | was not certain that the British 
would'. 


Charred bodies of the crew, the horrific result of a hit 
ona Tiger, anincident common at Falaise ,where many 
German units were practically eliminated. 


We are grateful to HMSO, US Dept. of the Army and the 
Queen's Printer, Ottawa, Canada, for permission to quote 
certain short extracts from their official histories 
covering the Falaise battle. 


Throughout the campaign Patton never misread the 
situation on his immediate front. Leclerc, who had not 
come all the way from the Sahara merely to shake hands 
with provincial mayors, also believed that 15th Corps, 
given a free hand, could have wiped out the battered rump 
of Panzergruppe Eberbach, probably as early as 14 August. 
So critical would the situation be elsewhere that day that 
neither Hausser nor Sepp Dietrich could have spared a 
single tank for Eberbach. Thanks to Bradley's misinter- 
pretation the two armies trapped in the Falaise Pocket 
would fight on for another week. Leaving French 2nd 
Armored and an infantry division to hold the positions 
reached at Carrouges, SW of Argentan, Bradley now 
directed Patton's Third Army due east to Dreux, Chartres 


and Orleans through largely undefended country. 

No one will ever know whether any army other than the 
Fifth Panzer Army, Allied or German, could have survived 
the appalling blow called ‘Tractable’ delivered by Canadian 
2nd Corps on 14 August with all the weight of Second 
Tactical Air Force, RAF Bomber Command plus massed 
artillery of 21st Army Group behind it. Their flanks masked 
by a thick blanket of artillery smoke, two infantry brigades 
in armored carriers and two armored brigades led the ad- 
vance in broad daylight and soon gained three miles onto 
their first objective, the River Laison. Incredibly, despite 
dense clouds of dust and smoke, the Germans soon 
recovered and even counter-attacked. Regrettably (Bomber 
Command not knowing that yellow smoke, their target 
marker, was the Army's recognition signal to friendly 
aircraft) 77 RAF bombers out of 800 released their loads 
too early that afternoon causing nearly 400 Canadian 
casualties. Another two days elapsed before the Canadians 
were hammering at the gates of Falaise, but this time their 
progress was unquestionable, 


‘Worst day of Hitler's life’ 

Thus dawned 15 August, which Hitler described as ‘the 
worst day of my life’, Falaise was almost lost; between 
there and the sea the Germans were being forced back 
behind the River Dives. At Falaise 1st SS Panzer was 
exhausted ; 85th Infantry Division had been almost wiped 
out; 12th SS Panzer Division Hitler Jugend had only 15 
tanks left. Near Conde 84 Infantry Corps, facing British 
Second Army, had run out of artillery ammunition. Von 
Kluge had gone to the front and when urgently needed 
could not be found for 12 hours. The French were attacking 
after their 24-hour halt SW of Argentan and at one point 
were only 11 miles from the British on the north side of the 
Pocket. Farther south Patton's columns were thrusting 
virtually unchecked towards Dreux and Chartres. Early 
that morning the Americans had landed with ease on the 
French Riviera. The Russians were nearing E. Prussia and 
Rumania was about to be attacked. 

Later that night von Kluge returned to his НО. He had 


= not, as Hitler suspected, been contacting the Allies with a 


view to a truce. Instead, after his radio truck had been 
knocked out by air attack, he had lain in a ditch much of 
the day avoiding the fate that befell Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel, his predecessor. At 0200 von Kluge told High 
Command that the time had long since passed for a large- 
scale counter-attack. Other considerations apart, they 
lacked the petrol, The complete western salient must be 
evacuated through the existing Argentan-Falaise Gap. 
Not until late afternoon on the 16th did Hitler assent. 
Even then he prescribed that Falaise should be held as a 
'corner pillar' and that Eberbach must attack SE to enlarge 
the gap. 

The Falaise Pocket now resembled in shape a gigantic 
half cucumber with the cut end on the River Dives and the 
tip near Flers. From there to Trun in the east was 40 miles. 
The corridor width averaged 11-15 miles, all of it within 
Allied artillery range. Still inside were the greater part of 
Fifth and Seventh Armies and Panzergruppe Eberbach 
comprising four Panzer corps, two Army Corps and one 
Parachute Corps, a total of 23 divisions reduced to about 
200,000 men. Von Kluge and his staff would need three 
nights to get the westernmost troops across the River 
Orne and at least one night to complete withdrawal 
across the Dives, Survival depended on holding the 
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shoulders of the Pocket and keeping the gap open, for 
four days. This had to be done under intense, converging 
artillery fire with only six hours of darkness in 24 while the 
Allies completely dominated the skies with aircraft out- 
numbering the Luftwaffe 20:1. The Orne bridges were not 
suitable for heavy traffic and there was an acute shortage 
of AA guns to defend them. 

Von Kluge's first decision (taken while Hitler was 
arranging his supercession) was to make 48 Panzer Corps 
HO responsible for controlling traffic across the Orne. 
Seventh Army was to start withdrawing that very night. 
Panzergruppe Eberbach was to send back two divisions 
to the Vimoutiers area where they would be ready to 
counter-attack westwards towards the mouth of the Pocket 
between Trun and Chambois. To cover this withdrawal, 
Panzergruppe Eberbach was to attack US 90th Infantry 
Division at Le Bourg-St. Leonard where dominating ground 
gave excellent observation over the Dives valley—scene of 
the last battle for the Falaise Gap. Eberbach promptly did 
so flinging the Americans temporarily off the ridge. Bitter 
fighting continued here for another 24 hours. Elsewhere 
when night fell on the 16th, Seventh Army's withdrawal of 
four to eight miles towards the Orne started quietly and 
orderly, unmolested by the Mosquito light bombers of No. 
2 Group RAF which were busy attacking railways and river 
crossings farther east. 

Montgomery had already insisted that the Trun-Cham- 
bois gap be closed once and for all. His 17 August afternoon 
orders, delivered personally by telephone to the Canadian 
army commander, were specific: 'It is absolutely essential 
that both armored divisions of 2nd Canadian Corps, i.e. 
4th Canadian Armoured Division and 1st Polish Armoured 
Division, close the gap between First Canadian and Third 
United States Army. 1st Polish Armoured Division must 
thrust on past Trun and Chambois at all costs and as 
quickly as possible.’ 


Patton's characteristic response 

Patton's response to Bradley's order to seize Chambois 
(requested by Montgomery on the 16th) and Trun and 
make contact with the Canadians was characteristic. 
Ordering 80th Infantry Division to join the 90th, he created 
à provisional Corps under his Chief of Staff, Major General 
Hugh J. Gaffey, to get the new drive under way. Gaffey 
quickly set up his HO at Alencon and soon after midnight 
on 16/17 August ordered an all-out attack for 1000 in 
which French 2nd Armored would cut the Argentan- 
Falaise road and 90th Infantry take Chambois. The French 
would then pass through the 90th and take Trun. Then 
orders arrived from Bradley ordering Major General 
Leonard T. Gerow's 5th Corps НО of First Army to conduct 
the attack and not Gaffey's Provisional Corps. 

As a result of this command mix-up the attack did not 
get going for another day and many Germans crossed the 
Orne on the previous night in good order despite road 
congestion and incessant Allied artillery fire. An air delivery 
of supplies by 45 Heinkel 111 bombers was of some help. 
At Falaise the last 60 Hitler Jugend Panzergrenadiers held 
out for three days in the Eco/e Superieur until 0200 on the 
18th when the four wounded survivors were taken prisoner. 
Behind the Orne Seventh Army duly fell back on the night 
of 17/18 August to the high ground east of the Argentan- 
Falaise road. Thence many moved into the large woods 
between this road and the Dives. And the bulk of the Allied 
air forces were employed on these nights east of the Pocket. 
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From daylight on 17 August, however, Allied air attacks 
reached a crescendo. On the 18th no fewer than 3,057 
sorties were flown, some pilots making six each, By now 
the Allies had divided the ever-shrinking Pocket into 
‘killing grounds’ for the air forces and for the tanks and 
artilleries of all their armies, A Canadian officer, captured 
near Trun and who escaped a few days later, described the 
scene: '.., And everywhere there was the menace of the 
air... Оп many vehicles an air sentry rode on the mudguard. 
At the sound of a plane, every vehicle went into the side of 
the road and all personnel ran for their lives. The damage 
done was immense and flaming transport and dead horses 
were left in the road while the occupants pressed on, 
afoot’. 

Nonetheless the German command system continued to 
work. At 0600 on the 18th, Field Marshal Walther Model, 
who had now replaced von Kluge the day the latter took 
poison, arrived from the Eastern Front at Fifth Panzer 
Army's Lisieux НО to confer with and give orders to 
Dietrich, Eberbach and Hausser. Unwilling to leave his 
troops at this crisis, Hausser sent his Chief of Staff instead. 
All were agreed that an attempt must be made to stabilize 
the front behind the Touques some 15 miles east of the 
Dives: if this failed the stand would have to be behind the 
Seine, Seventh Army and Panzergruppe Eberbach must 
be behind the Dives by 20 August and the Touques two 
days later. 


The shrinking pocket 

By the morning of 19 August the Falaise Pocket had 
shrunk to a strip roughly seven miles long and six miles 
wide under continued artillery fire. The Canadians had 
reached Trun on the 18th with the Poles swinging round 
wider. And the fall of Chambois could only be a matter of 
hours. Hausser, expecting resistance on the east bank of 
the Dives, decided that he must break out that very night. 
His plan was simple: 2 Parachute Corps under Lieutenant 
General Eugene Meindl would cross south of Trun and 47 
Panzer Corps near Chambois. Next morning, Sunday 20 
August, 2 SS Panzer Corps, from Vimoutiers outside the 
Pocket would launch an attack, hitherto delayed by air 
attack and fuel shortages, towards the Trun-Chambois 
area to open a gap through which Seventh Army would 
escape. 

In the general confusion, issuing orders took all day. 
By nightfall the Pocket had shrunk still further to the Forests 
of Feuillet and Gouffern. The north flank was on the verge 
of collapse. Elements of Canadian 4th Armoured Division, 
namely 15 Shermans, four AT guns and 55 infantrymen, 
were defying all attempts to eject them from the NE corner 
of the village of St. Lambert-sur-Dives and directing artillery 
fire all around themselves. Other Canadians and Poles had 
cut the Trun-Vimoutiers road and the Poles had pressed on 
to the prominent 800ft ridge of Mt. Ormel and surprised a 
German column moving bumper to bumper along the 
Chambois-Vimoutiers road, doing great execution, Other 
Poles and some Americans were in Chambois where the 
first N-S Allied link-up had come around 2000 on the 19th. 
The main Trun/Chambois-Vimoutiers roads were therefore 
blocked. There remained a few secondary roads back to 
Vimoutiers converging near Coudehard, a village on the 
western slopes of Mt. Ormel. Few Germans, even on the 
Eastern Front, had been in a situation as desperate as this, 
and the August heat reminded other veterans of the Desert. 

In Meindl 2 Parachute Corps had a born leader for a tight 
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\ Field Marshal von Kluge. 
His radio messages, using 
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by the British Secret ‘Ultra’ 
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HAWKER TYPHOON 1B 


Engine Napier Sabre 118 
in-line 

Span 47ft 7in 

Length 37/t 703/л 

Height 74/t 10in 


corner. Hausser, the one-eyed ex-Prussian Cadet-school 
graduate, chose to break out with him. Every man was 
thoroughly briefed—the paratroops would break out 
"Indian fashion’; fire would not be opened till dawn. They 
had some sleep and a hot meal. Despite their extreme 
fatigue the spirits of the paratroops rose. In the darkness 
Meindl led them off at 2230 somewhere near St. Lambert. 
Across the Dives wild firing greeted them from all sides. 
They had bumped into soldiers as tough as themselves 
from the South Alberta Regiment under Major David V. 
Currie who won the first Canadian Normandy VC for his 
two-day defense of the village. Many paratroopers perished 
in the darkness but some managed to reach their objective, 
Point 262 on Mt. Ormel, only to find it in possession of 1st 
Polish Armoured Division, about 1,500 men with 80 tanks 
and in no mood to allow them through. 

When the morning mist lifted Мета! and his paratroopers 
saw that the whole countryside swarmed with small 
German columns making their way eastwards through the 
two-mile gap between Chambois and $1. Lambert on 
minor roads and cross country in the teeth of merciless 
Polish fire. 

The 2 SS Panzer Corps with about 20 tanks and three 
infantry battalions, from Vimoutiers, now joined the melee 
at 1000 in a final desperate attempt to open the way of 
escape for Seventh Army. Meindl and his paratroopers 
launched a series of vicious attacks during which both 
sides gave as good as they got. The climax came about 
1700 when the Poles lost control of some of the escape 
roads about Coudehard. Meindl was able to set up his 
command post nearby and pass about 3,000 paratroops, 
many wounded and other fugitives through the breach 
during the night. Heavy rain helped many Germans to 
escape and the route remained open for six hours. The 
fighting around Coudehard broke out once more at dawn 
on 20 August culminating in a suicidal attack at noon 
that withered away in Polish MG fire. That afternoon the 
Canadians finally broke through to the Poles: they had 
lost 350 men and 11 tanks but taken 1,000 prisoners. Thus 
ended the battle known to them as Maczuga or mace 
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Max. speed 409mph at 
10,000ft 
Range with drop-tanks 
910 miles 
Armament Four 20mm 
Hispano cannon 
Eight 60/b rockets 


after the shape of the height they had defended. 

The wounded Lieutenant General Paul Mahlmann, of 
353rd Infantry Division in Meindl's Corps, managed to get 
many of his men across the Dives at Moissy. Also wounded 
was Lieutenant General Freiherr Heinrich von Littwitz of 
2nd Panzer Division, who mounting a morning attack with 
his last 15 tanks, actually found the bridge at St. Lambert 
still intact and got some troops across unhurt only to be 
greeted by fire from the Canadians in the village. Here he 
recalled later: ‘The crossing of the Dives bridge was 
particularly horrible, the bodies of dead men, horses and 
vehicles and other equipment having been hurled from the 
bridge into the river formed a gruesome tangled mass’. 
Colonel Gerhard Miller of 116th Panzer succeeded in 
extracting 50 AFVs across the river somewhere near here 
in two hours during the night of 20/21 August. Standarten- 
führer (Colonel) Kurt ‘Panzer’ Meyer of 12th SS Panzer 
led a wild feudal retinue of 200 men out of the inferno 
around Chambois. 

By 1600 on 21 August the last stragglers passed through 
the lines of 2 SS Panzer Corps. The battle was over. 
Rounding up the remnants of Seventh Army trapped west 
of the Dives had already begun. The carnage wreaked by 
Allied artillery and aircraft had been truly appalling. The 
roads and ditches were littered with thousands of dead 
and wounded, some so close together that they were 
practically touching and still were on 23 August when 
Supreme Commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
visited the area. The stench of dead men (10,000 is the 
figure) and horses, which reminded at least one old soldier 
of his first week on the Somme in 1916, was so strong that 
pilots of light aircraft flying at 1,000ft above the Gouffren 
forest could smell it. Thousands of big blue-bottle flies 
soon swarmed around the bloated bodies of horses and 
cattle. And it was the stench of dead horses, who towed 
the bulk of German Army transport, that pervaded the 
indescribable wreckage; piles of 70-80 beasts remained 
rotting into November. 

The British No. 2 Operational Research Unit counted 
187 tanks and SP guns, 157 light armored vehicles, 1,778 
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A AUS Army truck speeds 
pastan upturned and 
apparently undamaged Tiger 
on a roadside north of 
Falaise. No Tiger tanks 
actually fought in the 

town of Falaise itself. 

This tank may have been 
deliberately driven off 

the road and abandoned. 

> This tightly packed cage 
of 10,000 German POWs, in 
astockade in France, 
represents only a quarter 

of the total number of 
Wehrmacht prisoners taken 
during the Falaise pincer 
movement. The same 
number were killed. 


lorries, 669 Volkswagen and other cars and 252 guns, 
mostly around St. Lambert. No accurate figures exist of 
prisoners taken in the last week but the total was probably 
50,000, half of them by the Americans. Something 
approaching 18,000 were 'put in the bag' on 21 August. 

Nonetheless it was an incomplete victory because the 
hardiest and luckiest soldiers, taking 25 tanks and 60 guns 
with them, succeeded in breaking out to join 2 SS Panzer 
Corps. The German claim of 40,000 men or more on 20 
August is probably an exaggeration. And it can be safely 
said that the number would have been much greater but 
for the magnificent blocking actions fought by the Poles 
and Major Currie's Canadians who took 2,500 POWs at 
St. Lambert. What is certain is that on 21 August six of the 
seven Panzer divisions trapped mustered only 2,000 men, 
62 tanks and 26 guns. The disaster can be measured 
against 12th SS Panzer's D-day strength of 20,000 men 
and 150 tanks. 

It is known, however, that divisions, as ammunition 
became exhausted, sent back some artillery on their own 
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initiative; similarly tank crews without tanks had been 
dispatched to the rear. Ominously, all the Corps HOs, 
except one whose staff covered the breakout, got out and 
would soon be available to restore some sort of order to the 
collapsing front. Most senior German commanders (only 
three generals were captured), including Hausser, who 
rode out on a tank, were wounded but lived to fight on 
‘without fear or hope’. 

Time-honored military principles and indeed common- 
sense had dictated a phased German withdrawal, at least 
back to the Seine-and perhaps to the Somme. From there, 
a German come-back might have been feasible, given 
local air superiority or bad flying weather. Instead the 
German generals were compelled to fight battles for three 
weeks which they could not win despite their expertise and 
courage. Nevertheless it was their leadership and the guts 
and discipline of their best troops which more than any 
other factor deprived the Allies of a victory without a 
morrow. 

Hubert Essame 
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Half defeat, half victory. But even the tanks did not 
save the British Army from outcry and Court of Enquiry 
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John Frederick Charles Fuller. As Chief General Staff 
Officer (GSOI) to Brigadier-General Hugh J. Elles, the 
Tank Corps' first and 36-year-old commander, he devised 
many of the principles that were to govern the employment 
of tanks in battle up to and during World War Il. Fuller 
saw the tank primarily as a mobile fortress which could 
escort the infantry into the enemy's defenses and empha- 
sized the necessity for surprise. He also saw the need to 
mass not disperse tanks, and preferably on ground that 
had not been reduced to a quagmire by constant shelling. 
Such concepts were too unorthodox for most of the 
general staff at Haig's GHO, especially the artillery com- 
manders who believed that only a long and massive bom- 
bardment could soften up the enemy and cut his barbed 
wire as a prelude to any attack, regardless of the warning 
this gave. The first 1917 use of tanks was in April during 
the Battle of Arras, in which some 40 took part. Again 
strung out along a wide front, diminishing their impact, 
and despite individual successes, most became bogged 
down in the mud and unable to avoid German shellfire. 
At Vimy Ridge, eight tanks were to assist the Canadian 
Corps, these foundered before they could even fight. 


Tanks expose ANZACs 

An even greater tragedy occurred at Bullecourt (NW 
of Cambrai) where 11 tanks were to help the 4th Australian 
Division. Due to a heavy snowstorm the attack was post- 
poned for a day; the tanks stood out as easy targets against 
the white background on a bright clear morning. Nine 
were knocked out before they reached the Hindenberg 
Line, and the remaining two were captured, giving the 
Germans their first chance to examine the new weapon. 
Australian infantry, following behind the tanks from which 
they expected protection, suffered appalling losses. They 
lost their faith in tanks for more than a year. 

The worst tank ordeal of all came in Flanders, where the 
Corps took part in Haig's grand plan to break through the 
Ypres salient. The start of the offensive, at mine-sprung 
Messines Ridge on 7 June, was a great success (see ‘War 
Monthly' issue 13), but 40 new Mark IV tanks were hardly 
needed, although they gave valuable support to the infantry. 
It was during the main campaign which, begun on 31 
July, resolved itself into the terrible struggle for the village 
of Passchendaele that tanks, in common with the British 
Army as a whole, experienced their greatest catastrophe. 

The preliminary artillery bombardment reached its 
highest peak of the war, when in 13 days over four million 
shells were fired from 3,000 guns, one gun to every six 
yards of the 11-mile front. This churned the ground into a 
dreadful condition made even worse by several weeks of 
non-stop rain and flooding in Flanders. Some 200 tanks 
were mustered for the Ypres offensive, and when it petered 
out at the beginning of November, hardly any remained 
in one piece, Most had sunk deep into the mud and were 
destroyed by enemy fire, to the point where the Menin 
Road was known as the ‘tank graveyard’. After three months 
of bloody fighting, total British casualties were nearly 
400,000 men—for the gain of four miles of territory. 

СНО was still unable to see the true value of tanks and 
held on to an attitude, typified by one army commander 
who stated after the Ypres campaign: 'One, tanks are 
unable to negotiate bad ground; two, the ground on a 
battlefield will always be bad; three, therefore, tanks are 
no good on a battlefield.’ The War Office in London had 
further doubts about whether to build more tanks. But 


A German view of a Mk IV crushing their wire and 
firing its starboard браг. 'F' denotes 6th Bn. which led the 
12th (Eastern) Inf. Div. on the extreme right of the advance. 
ДА Breakthrough, а Mk IV lords it in a village street. 
A Booty, а Mk IV flying the Tank Corps flag, captured 
German 5.9in (150mm) naval gun in tow, on 23 November. 


although few realized it at the time, Passchendaele was the 
last of the senseless battles of attrition, fought in despair of 
conducting the war in any other way. For on another part 
of the front the Tank Corps had quietly been planning an 
attack in conditions of their own choosing, on dry hard 
ground, and according to their own tactics, that would 
show that indeed there was another way. 

The town of Cambrai lay seven miles behind the Hinden- 
berg Line, opposite General Sir Julian H. G. Byng's Third 
Army. It was a region of open, rolling countryside and 
firm ground covered by uncultivated grass that had seen 
little fighting during the war. The Germans considered 
their fortifications to be impregnable and were content to 
hold them while the Allies wore themselves out in reckless 
assaults elsewhere. As far back as mid-June, in a paper 
written on the future employment of tanks, Col. Fuller had 
suggested the idea of a major tank raid, not to win ground 
but to destroy or capture enemy troops and guns. One 
area he thought suitable was the country between St. 
Quentin and Cambrai. The idea was originally turned down 
at GHO, but, early in August, support for it came from Gen. 
Byng, already thinking of an attack in the Cambrai area. 

Further support came from Haig himself. As it became 
obvious even to him that Passchendaele was a disaster, he 
wanted to launch a quick operation with a good chance of 
immediate success in order to raise morale at home and 
among his own troops. He believed the Tank Corps plan 
might work. If it failed, he could always blame the tanks for 
not fulfilling their earlier promise. In such an event, it was 
not likely that the Tank Corps could have survived. On 
13 October, he gave his approval for the attack to take place 
on 20 November. Conditions were now not nearly so 
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favorable. Flanders had drained the Army's resources, most 
divisions were battle-weary and under strength, and on 
top of that the collapse of the Italian Front at Caporetto on 
24 October meant rushing five British divisions to Italy to 
hold the line, leaving Third Army short of reserves, 

Byng’s intention was to break through the Hindenberg 
Line along a six-mile front between two canals, the Canal 
de L'Escaut (St. Quentin) on the right and the unfinished 
and waterless Canal du Nord on the left. This was to be 
accomplished by three brigades of Mark IV tanks, followed 
by six infantry divisions with support from another two and 
three more held in reserve. While the tanks and infantry 
captured the two main features of the area, the Flesquiéres 
and Bourlon ridges, five cavalry divisions (40,000 horse- 
men) were to pour through the gap and isolate the town of 
Cambrai. The German forces would be cut off and rounded 
up, then the way would be clear to drive NE towards 
Valenciennes. From then onwards the plan was rather 
vague, but conformed to Haig's doctrine of attacking the 
German flanks after a breakthrough and ‘rolling up the 
front'. Supporting the attack would be 1,003 guns, almost 
a third of 6in calibre or more, and 14 squadrons (289 
aircraft) of the Royal Flying Corps. This novel cooperation 
between tanks and aircraft was the origin of the German 
blitzkrieg in World War И. 


The Hindenberg Line 

Cambrai itself was an important target, being a major 
communications center where four railways and a number 
of main roads and waterways converged, and German 
defenses were therefore particularly strong. They lay in a 
wide path, up to five miles deep, between the British front 
and Cambrai, with three main lines of trenches dug much 
wider than usual, up to 16ft and to a depth of 18ft. Even if 
tanks were used, the three defending divisions were 
confident that such vehicles would be unable to cross and 
indeed the Mark IV only had a 10ft trench-crossing 
capability. Each trench system included concrete dugouts 
in which were’ massed batteries.of MGs and lay behind 
acres of dense barbed wire, nowhere less than 50 yards 
thick. British observers had estimated that it would take 
five weeks of artillery bombardment to cut down this wire 
in the normal way. 

Col. Fuller reckoned that tanks could crush the barbed 
wire, although there was always a danger of it becoming 
entangled in their tracks. The sheer size of the trenches was 
the biggest obstacle. An answer was finally provided by the 
Tank Corps Central Workshops. Bundles of brushwood of 
the kind used for road repairs were bound together by 
thick chains to make huge 10ft-long fascines, each weigh- 
ing 1.75 tons. One would be carried on the roof of each 
fighting tank, to be dropped into the trenches to form a 
bridge across. 

The fighting tanks were to operate an ingenious leap- 
frogging system, in sections of three. An advance tank 
would go forward, flatten the German wire for the oncoming 
infantry, then reaching the first trench would turn left and 
drive along the edge, firing down at the enemy to protect 
the two main-body tanks following 100 yards behind. 
The first of these would drop its fascine in the trench, 
cross over, and give covering fire in front of the second 
trench for the next tank. This in turn would cross the second 
trench and move forward to attack the third and last line 
of trenches. Meanwhile, the advance tank would have 
come up to drop its fascine in the third trench, leading its 
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two companions into the open country beyond. Four 
platoons of infantry were to follow closely (25/50 yards) 
behind each tank section to capture and garrison the 
trenches as they were overcome. Finally, 32 special wire- 
pulling tanks would roll up the flattened wire with grapnels 
to make broad pathways for the cavalry advance. In addition 
to these and 378 fighting tanks, there were 54 supply 
carriers with nine wireless tanks, a telephone cable laying 
tank and two bridge layers—making a grand total of 476, 
the largest tank force ever concentrated. 

The week before the attack was due to begin, and after 
10 days training in the technique described above, the 
tanks were brought up to the front by rail in great secrecy, 
arriving by night so that even the British infantry did not 
know of their presence. Late on the afternoon of 19 
November, the tanks began to leave their lying-up positions 
in woods and fields and made their way to the start-line. 
Dawn came up very slowly, grey and overcast with a fine 
ground mist. The shapes of the woods and ridges ahead 
began to emerge out of the darkness. Coveys of partridges 
sprang up and larks and crows took to the sky as the 
British infantry began to cut through their own wire, ready 
for the assault. There was no sign of the Germans, hidden 
deep in their trenches and dugouts, confident of the pro- 
tection given by long, dense belts of barbed wire. 

At Zero hour, 0620, there was a devastating roar as 1,000 
British guns opened up, most firing for the first time, having 
had their targets mapped and not registered by ranging 
shots, while from out of the sky swept four RFC squadrons, 
flying low and spraying the German trenches with MG 
fire. The Battle of Cambrai had begun. And from the 
beginning it was different from previous battles. The 
artillery barrage, instead of continuing for days and even 
weeks, giving the Germans time to bring up reinforcements, 
almost immediately began to lift towards targets farther 
on. At the same time, the tanks moved slowly forwards 
down tape-marked lanes, the sound of their engines hidden 
by the noise of the guns and their course set by compass. 
At last they were to be used in a surprise attack as the 
pioneers of tank development had always intended. 


General leads from the front 

Right in the center and aboard 'Hilda', one of the leading 
tanks, was Brig.-Gen. Elles, carrying the new Corps flag 
and insisting on the right to lead his men into the first 
large-scale tank attack in history. It was one of the very 
few occasions in World War | that a general did so. The 
sight of so many tanks lumbering out of the half-light of 
dawn, their huge fascines on top making them appear even 
more like monstrous, prehistoric animals, was too much for 
many of the German troops, who fled in panic. Those who 
remained were dismayed to find that their armor-piercing 
bullets could not penetrate these new Mark IV tanks. And 
when the tanks opened fire with their 6pdrs and Lewis 
MGs, the demoralization of the enemy was complete. A 
tank commander called it ‘almost a cake-walk'. And it was 
recorded that 'the infantry had walked behind the tanks 
smoking and with practically nothing to do except mop 
up a few dugouts.’ 

By midday, the tanks had broken through the three 
trench systems as planned and advanced nearly five miles 
on a six-mile front, a deeper penetration than that achieved 
after the three months of fighting just over at Passchendaele. 
The day had yielded captures totalling 8,000 men, 123 
guns and 281 MGs: two divisions had been annihilated, 


Another 'F' battalion Mk IV tackles the wire. Just to the 
right of the F1 identification mark is an ace of hearts 
playing card symbol, a tactical sign special to this bn. 
The nine involved each had 42 tanks in 3 companies. 
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У A fine view of a Mk IV coming over arise. This tank could 
cross a 10ft trench, surmount a 6ft obstacle and ford 3ft of 
water. Suspension was 90 armor-plate shoes with 26 
pairs of rollers, unsprung but equal to a 30° slope. 


At HQ, German Supreme Command, there was constern- 
ation. An immediate counter-attack was ordered, but the 
necessary reinforcements could not be brought up for at 
least 48 hours. Now the value of a swift surprise attack 
became evident. 

So serious was the situation that General Erich Luden- 
dorff, commanding the German armies, considered an 
extensive withdrawal of the whole Cambrai front, one 
which might have led to a general retreat. But the attack's 
success had also surprised British GHQ. In fact, many 
commanders refused to believe it and valuable time was 
lost while they awaited confirmation of reports from the 
front. The morning objectives, with one important excep- 
tion, had been taken with such relative ease that some 
advanced infantry units were content to remain in the 
captured German trenches, so much more comfortable 
than their own. In some instances the infantry failed to 
keep up with the tanks, which later had to withdraw for 
lack of support. But there still remained the five divisions of 
cavalry massed behind the British lines waiting to advance. 
They had waited for such a chance in nearly every other 
battle previously fought. Now it had come, The great 
breakthrough had been made. 


Muddle at Flesquiéres 

Unfortunately, Cavalry Corps HQ was five miles behind 
the front line, and local commanders were not empowered 
to make decisions on the spot. By the time orders came 
through to advance, the momentum of the attack had 
faltered. And in one vital sector of the center, at Flesquiéres, 
the German 54th Reserve Division was still holding out. 
The way should have been clear for 1st Cavalry Division to 
pass through the village and move on to the all important 
objective of Bourlon Wood on the ridge covering the 
approach to Cambrai. But it was here that the one hold-up 
of the morning had occurred, largely due to a lack of 
cooperation between tanks and the infantry of 51st 
Highland Division, for which their commander, Major- 
General G. M. Harper, was largely responsible. He did not 
approve of tanks, just as earlier he had opposed machine- 
gun development, and ignored the instructions laid down 
by the Tank Corps. Instead of keeping his men in files close 
behind the tanks, to deal with German artillery, he made 
them follow in extended order 100 yards or more behind. 
They had to waste valuable time looking for the paths 
that the tanks had cut through the barbed wire. Meanwhile, 
as the tanks pressed on alone towards the crest of Flesquiéres 
Ridge, they came under fire from several German 77mm 
field-gun batteries. Sixteen were destroyed (a quarter of 
the figure lost to gunfire), with no survivors among the 
crews. By the time the Highlanders advanced to this 
point, the Germans had regrouped and the fighting here 
lasted until evening. Only then, outflanked on both sides, 
did the defenders withdraw. But this delay prevented the 
cavalry advance until next day, and the chance of taking 
Bourlon without a fight was lost. 

By nightfall on the 20th, 179 of the 378 tanks that had 
moved forward at dawn were out of action. Many of those 
remaining had fought almost continuously for 16 hours and 
required maintenance. In spite of the great success 
achieved, the infantry and cavalry had not taken full 
advantage of it—perhaps because no one really expected 
such a breakthrough after the deadlock of earlier battles. 
Meanwhile, on the German side, five reserve divisions 
were beginning to arrive around Cambrai. Haig did in fact 
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see the danger. But having provided the British public at 
home with a victory, the first one for so long, he did not 
wish to call a halt. The offensive continued. 

On the 22nd, the British attack was resumed and very 
nearly succeeded. With the help of tanks, the infantry 
managed to fight their way into Bourlon village, while 
several other tanks almost reached Cambrai itself. But with 
little by way of reserves to call on, the British offensive 
lost its impetus. The Germans fought back with grim 
determination, and for another five days the battle swung 
first one way, then another. The fighting reached its peak 
on the 27th in the village of Fontaine, almost within sight 
of Cambrai. The situation at Bourlon was much the same, 
with part of the wood and village still in enemy hands. By 
the end of that day it was apparent to all, even Haig, that 
the offensive had to be called off. There were just not enough 
reserves to keep it going. 

One week of fighting had achieved little more than the 
initial success gained in the first few hours, although on 
the credit side, apart from ground gained, over 11,000 
prisoners had been taken, together with 142 guns, 456 
MGs, 74 trench mortars and large quantities of stores and 
ammunition. After a hurried conference at GHO, it was 
decided to withdraw to a defensive line on Flesquiéres 
Ridge, making use of the former German trenches. As far 
as the British were concerned, the Battle of Cambrai was 
over. The remaining tanks were pulled back to prepare for 
entrainment to their winter quarters. 


Ludendorff's riposte 

But no one had reckoned with German intentions, On 
the morning of 30 November, while the British were 
carrying out an orderly withdrawal, eight German divisions 
delivered a massive counter-stroke that took 6,000 prisoners 
and 158 guns on that day, in many ways just as sudden and 
surprising as the original British attack. The German plan 
was nothing less than to cut off and destroy all British 
troops in the salient formed by their advance on Cambrai. 
Only 63 tanks remained in the area. These were quickly 
rounded up and sent into action to help the infantry. They 
made a vital contribution to preventing what could have 
been a major disaster. Even so, by the time the German 
offensive ended in a blinding snowstorm on 7 December 
they had won back as much ground as they had lost and 
achieved a more or less even balance in casualties and 
prisoners, which totalled about 45,000 for both sides. 

It was by no means the worst British defeat of the year, 
but after the promising victory of 20 November, the final 
result seemed just that much more of a bitter failure. There 
was a public outcry at home and even a Court of Enquiry 
which whitewashed the generals and put most of the blame 
on the junior officers, NCOs, and men. But this time, at 
least, the tanks could not be blamed. No one could deny 
their brilliant initial success. They suffered for it as well, 
particularly during the German counter-attack, Of the 
4,000 officers and men of the Tank Corps who had taken 
part in the whole battle, a total of 1,153 were killed or 
wounded. Less than a third of the 476 tanks returned to 
base and all of them required extensive repairs. In fact, few 
saw action again for the Mark IV was replaced in 1918 by 
the more efficient and more heavily armored Mark V. 
Haig had finished his Cambrai dispatch: 'The great value 
of the tanks in the offensive has been conclusively proved." 


Bryan Cooper 


Front-line 20 November 


British offensive. 


German 
counter-offensive 
After German 
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British tank, Mk IV (Male) 


The Mark IV was the most important tank of World War I, not 

least because of its epoch-making victory at Cambrai. The 

Germans employed about 20 captured Mk IVs after the battle, 

half their 1918 tank force. The Mk IV derived directly (like 

Mks 1-111) from the prototype ‘Mother’ tank of Jan. 1916. 

Its design began in October, a prototype appeared in March 

1917 and service models, in France by April, first saw. 22 
action at Messines Ridge on 7 June. By October 700 of the 

1,220 ordered had been delivered to the Tanks Corps which 21 

used 378 at Cambrai. Weight 28 tons; Length 26/t 5in; 
Width 733/t; Height 8/t 7/0; Crew 8 (2 drivers, 26pdrand 

2 Мб gunners, 2 gearsmen); Ammunition 784 бра! HE shells 
with 20 case and 5,640 Lewis MG rounds; Range 35 miles 
(road) at у mile per gallon; Armor 6-1 2mm (.23-.47in) 

riveted sheets. 
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Unditching beam 
Entry/Exithatch 
Tubular radiator 
Secondary gear- 
change handles 
5 Hotchkiss бра 
QF gun (6cwt) 
6 6pdrammunition 
containers 
7 Daimler 6cylengine, 
105bhp at 1,000rpm 


PWN 


8 Road wheels 

9 Drivers’ seats (two) 

10 Second change speed 
brake (steering) levers 

11 Track tension 
adjusters 

12 Tail shaft brake 

13 Engine clutch 

14 Gear selector lever 

15 Forward viewing port 

16 Ball-mounted .303in 
Lewis MG (3 others) 

17 Officer's locker ( water- 
tank and revolver case 
on port side) 

18 Railfor -ton 
unditching beam 

19 Frontturret 

20 Silencer 

21 Starting handle 

22 Worm reduction gear 

23 Rear turret 


Peter Sanan Tony Bryan 


1 Canadians use a Krupp M1898/09 
105mm 12-cal It howitzer. It 

threw а 35/b shell 53 miles from a 

1.09-10п carriage at up to 40°. 

2Japan's M1931 105's 31316 shell had 

a 63-mile range from 14-ton carriage. 

З Germany's M1935 22-cal 105 threw 

33/6 7 miles from a 1.9-ton mount. 

4 Britain's M1974 105 can elevate 70°, 
shoot 105 miles and is air-transportable, 
equips 5 Royal Artillery regiments (84 guns) 
and its 1.7 tons are towed by a new Landrover. 


BRITISH 105mm LIGHT GUN (1974) 


БО SIU 


Why 105mm ? What led the world’s armies to adopt 105mm 
as their most widely used artillery weapon ? 


To the layman one of the minor mysteries of the gunnery 
business is the question of how and why particular calibres 
of gun arose. What led the originators to choose odd 
figures ? What drove the Ordnance Board, in the 1930s, to 
contemplate a 7.85in howitzer rather than an 8in? The 
answer can sometimes be found in military economics. 
Russia used a 76.2mm calibre for many years because 
76.2mm was 3in; the Tsar's artillery had used 3in guns, 
and there was a lot of machinery about which could still 
be used. Similarly, the British 95mm infantry howitzer 
was picked because 95mm was the same as 3.7in, and 
barrel-making machinery for 3.7in was available at the 
time. But this doesn't help in explaining why 3.7in was 
the original choice of calibre. 

The reason is that most of these odd-looking calibres 
stem from a single consideration—the shell which is going 
to be fired from the gun. Gun-designers rarely design a 
gun and then a shell to match it. The more normal course 
is to begin by developing a shell which will meet some 
specified standard of lethality, contain some specified 
percentage of explosive or attain some desirable range. 
After the shell is designed, its diameter is measured and a 
gun designed around it. And because the varying parameters 
tend to come together in a favorable conjunction around 
certain calibres, these calibres have become the funda- 
mental ones. One of the most fundamental of all calibres 
is 105mm, since it gives a reasonable weight of shell— 
32-35lb—having good capacity for explosive or other 
payloads and a good ballistic shape, while being a suffi- 
ciently small calibre to allow a field gun of moderate weight. 

The first people to appreciate the virtues of 105mm as a 
calibre appear to have been the Germans, who introduced 
a 105mm light field howitzer in 1898. Their example was 
followed by others: Austria in 1899 (although they did 
their sums differently and decided that 104mm was the 
ideal calibre), Russia in 1907 and Sweden in 1910. The 
Russian weapon was made by the Schneider company in 
France and was later adopted by the French Army as their 
Modele 1913. Until the middle of World War I the standard 


field artillery weapon was a gun in the 75mm/3in calibre 
range firing a shell of about 1516, But wartime experience 
convinced all the combatants that these weapons lacked 
the power needed and more reliance came to be placed on 
heavier howitzers, among which the 105mm soon proved 
to be the most efficient. 

The years after World War | saw a move away from the 
light field gun to a light field gun/howitzer, a weapon of 
reasonable shell power and good range, with a multiple 
charge option allowing it to be used either as a high-velocity 
gun or a high-trajectory howitzer. In Britain, the Vickers 
company produced a 105mm howitzer in 1930 (it was 
called a 4.1in) and offered it to the British Army, but some 
features were not to the Army's liking and it was not 
accepted, although its carriage design was later adopted 
for the immortal 25pdr. Germany also designed a 105mm 
gun/howitzer, their /eicht Feld Haubitze 18, by Rhein- 
metall, being introduced in 1935, while an American 
recommendation of 1919 eventually matured into their 
105mm Howitzer M2, standardized for issue in 1939. 

Since Britain used the 25pdr gun, of 87mm calibre, the 
105mm protagonists of World War 11 resolved into the 
German /eFH 18, the American M2 and, to a lesser extent, 
the French Моавіе 1935. Their salient features and per- 
formance can be compared in table 1. 


German US French British 
leFH 18 M2 M1935 25pdr 
Weight (Ib) 4,132 4,475 3,580 3,970 
Shell 32.6 33 34.5 25 
weight (Ib) 
Muzzle 1,540 1,550 1,450 1,700 
velocity (ft/s) 
Maximum 11,675 12,200 11,250 13,400 


range (yds) 


| 


The performance figures show the /eFH 78 and the M2 1 
were roughly level, while the French equipment trailed 
slightly behind, largely due to the weight having been kept 
down to a level which allowed a horse-team to pull it with 
ease. During World War || the German Army produced 
various improved models of the basic /eFH 78, hoping to 
reduce the weight of the equipment at the same time in- 
creasing the range. The basic step was the addition of a 
muzzle brake, the provision of a more powerful cartridge 
and a specially streamlined long-range shell, a combination 
which pushed the maximum range up to 13,500 yards 
(7.6 miles). 

After 1945, when the secrets of the German weapons 
research establishments were laid bare to Allied Intelligence, 
one design which attracted a great deal of interest was 
their 105mm /eFH 43. This had been developed in response 
to a wide-ranging specification demanding the ability to 
elevate to 75°, traverse through 360°, range to 14,000 
yards and weigh no more than 4,300ЇБ (1.92 tons). The 
Skoda company in Pilsen (Czechoslovakia) had produced 
a prototype which broke new ground in weapon design, 
having four trail legs equi-spaced around a central pedestal, 
allowing the gun to swing through 360° and fire in any 
direction. Although slightly overweight at 4,800Ib 
(2.14 tons) it fulfilled the rest of the specification, with a 
maximum range of 16,400 yards (9.3 miles), The war ended 
before it got beyond prototype trials. But it was an out- 
standing design and it was later to be closely followed by 
the French in designing their 105mm howitzer Modele 
1950 and by the Russians with their 122mm gun Model 
1963. 

In the postwar years the British Army, giving the matter 
a low priority, looked for a replacement for the 25pdr. 
The Army's principal objection to this weapon was that 
the shell had been designed with ease of wartime produc- 
tion more in mind than ballistics, and as a result it was 
inefficient. With better design, the shell would have had 
improved explosive effect and lethality and a better range. 
For some years what little development was done in the 
field artillery sphere revolved about the design of an im- 
proved shell. Then, in the late 1950s, came the demand 
for a new field piece with better protection for the gun 
detachment against radiation hazards, and an 88mm gun, 
the Garrington Gun, was produced in prototype form. 
This was to use the improved 25pdr shell and a range of 
15,000 yards (8.5 miles) was promised. But before much 
could be done the NATO countries took the decision to 
standardise upon the 105mm calibre as their ‘close support’ 
artillery weapon. Since the Garrington Gun could not be 
re-worked up to that calibre it was abandoned, and the 
search began for a suitable 105mm. 

Developing a British design was obviously going to take 
time—seven years is the generally accepted period between 
the first sketch on a piece of paper and the arrival of a gun 
into full service use—and so the decision was taken to buy 
a suitable weapon as a stopgap until a British design could 
be produced, At the same time the policy-makers announced 
that the future British 105mm would be a self-propelled 
equipment, and in 1958 the first plans for a 105mm SP 
gun/howitzer were put on paper, plans which later material- 
ised as the ‘Abbot’. In the meantime, the Italian 105mm 
Model 56 Pack Howitzer was adopted as the ‘Ordnance 
105mm, Раск, L10A1’. 

This howitzer is made by the OTO Melara Company of 
La Spezia and it is an extremely light and handy weapon, 
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capable of being rapidly dismantled into 12 loads for pack 
or parachute delivery, It can also be helicopter-lifted, but 
its weight of just over a ton is rather light for prolonged 
high-speed towing and it is generally carried ‘portee’ on 
the back of a truck when moving long distances. One 
great advantage of this Italian gun was that it had been de- 
signed around the standard US Army 105mm ammunition, 
supplies of which were available all over the world and 
were, indeed, being manufactured in several European 
countries under Army Off-shore Procurement contracts. 
With a maximum range of 11,150 yards (6.3 miles) it had 
a useful performance, and after entering British service a 
squash-head anti-tank shell was designed which provided 
the gun with a devastating punch against the heaviest 
armor. 

By the time the L10A1 arrived, a native-built 105mm дип 
had already entered British service, though not for the 
Royal Artillery; it was a high-velocity tank gun for the 
Royal Armoured Corps. The Centurion tank, introduced in 
1945, had been fitted with a 20pdr (84mm) gun which was 
beginning to fall behind in the race between gun and armor. 
This was now replaced by the ‘Gun, 105mm, Tank L7AT', 
which was engineered so as to be interchangeable with 
the 20pdr. While the external dimensions were the same, 
the chamber dimensions differed to allow the use of a more 
powerful cartridge, the calibre was enlarged, and a fume 
extractor placed on the barrel. Firing discarding sabot and 
squash-head ammunition, the 105mm Tank Gun was one 
of the most advanced and formidable weapons of its day, 
and subsequent improvements in both gun and ammunition 
have made sure that it has retained that superiority. Both 
in NATO and by other nations, Israel especially, it has been 
widely adopted as the standard tank gun. 

In 1962 the British 105mm field gun development began 
to show results when the first prototypes of Abbot 
appeared. The full-tracked chassis was shared with the 
FV432 ‘Trojan’ APC which was being developed at the 
Е same time, and the basic hull and running gear were sur- 
mounted by a turret carrying a 105mm gun of entirely new 
design. Fitted with a fume extractor and muzzle brake, the 
first issues, known as the ‘Mark І" series, were chambered 
to fire the standard US 105mm howitzer ammunition as an 
interim and training measure in view of the stocks of this 
type of ammunition already held for the Pack Howitzer. 
But as those stocks diminished so the gun barrels were 
replaced by the ‘Mark II’ type, chambered for a completely 
new British cartridge and shell. Using this ammunition, 
Abbot can reach to a range of 18,900 yards (10.7 miles), 
and eight charge options are provided to give great 
flexibility in the howitzer role. 


iperial War Mu: 


1 The ubiquitous US M2 105, still used by 44 nations, was 
in production from 1939 to 1953, 10,202 being issued. Its 
ability to fire 33/6 shells almost 7 miles at 1,550fps 

from a 2-ton carriage and 24.6 cal barrel, capable of 45° 
traverse and 66° elevation, epitomise the 105 concept. 
Eight crew and 4rpm rate of fire are also typical. 

2A Canadian 25pdr (87mm) field gun/howitzer in Korea 
(Oct, 1951), nota 105 but the M2's as-numerous British 
rival; lighter (1.7-ton) but longer ranged (7.6 miles) 

with only six crew, sgt. i/c on left holds HE charge. 

$ З The French Army's M1952 SP 105 the AMX 105A, a 164- 
ton design of an AMX It tank chassis with a 9.3-mile range 
105. M1961 B variant has a full-traverse turret (A 
traverses 20°), like the British Abbot, with a new 105. 
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MODEL 56 
105mm PACK 
HOWITZER 


For all Abbot's excellence—and it is indisputedly one of 
the finest equipments of its type in the world—its SP 
configuration and all-up weight of over 17 tons tend to 
restrict its utility in difficult terrain. The 105mm Pack 
Howitzer could be slung under a helicopter for that sort 
of situation, but its performance fell far short of that of 
Abbot. The maximum range of the pack howitzer was such 
that one howitzer could command 31 square miles of 
territory; the improved range of Abbot allowed one gun 
to dominate 90 square miles, and in brush-fire wars this 
sort of coverage was too good to forego. What was needed 
was the Abbot ordnance on a wheeled carriage, but such 
a high-performance weapon a conventional carriage would 
probably weigh about four tons. And so in 1966 the de- 
signers set to work to develop a totally new lightweight 
carriage. 

An actual transplant of the Abbot gun as it stood was 
impractical; indeed, the Indian Army (which had bought 
several Abbot equipments) tried to do just that and finished 


Two characteristics of the versatile M1956 
Italian pack howitzer. Left fully elevated 
at 65° (its replacement light gun in British 
service, p.26, can manage 70°). Rightin 
the low-profile anti-tank role with the 
wheels moved forward into sockets on the 
stub axles and the split trail laid flat. A 
20 per cent reduction in silhouette and 20° 
increased traverse are so gained. The gun's 
1.28-ton weight and short 14-cal barrel 
cost й range (a mile or so less than other 
105s) to make й man-portable іп 269/b 
loads, more suitable for mules. The gun can 
be parachute-dropped and delivered by 
helicopter or plane. Starting with Italy in 
1957 the gun has been adopted by 23 nations 
(sixin NATO) and up to 1974 1,417 of this. 
T iginal, 1950 desig e been ordered, 


up with an equipment weighing some 3.5 tons. So a 'de- 
tuned' version of the gun was developed, sacrificing a 
fraction of range in order to keep the weight down. The 
carriage is a two-wheeled type using an unusual bowed- 
out trail of tubular section, and light alloy has been exten- 
sively employed in most of the carriage components. A 
small and light circular wheel platform, similar to that 
pioneered in service by the 25pdr, allows 360 of traverse, 
and the equipment has an all-up weight of 4,000lb (1.7 tons) 
and can shoot to 18,500 yards. An alternative barrel, 
chambered for the standard US ammunition, is available 
for training purposes, or it could doubtless be fitted to 
guns intended for use in an area where US ammunition 
was readily available. Of course, use of this barrel would 
reduce the maximum range by a considerable amount 
because the American cartridge is much less powerful than 
the British pattern. 

The 105mm Light Gun L118 was formally introduced 
into British service in October 1974 and first issues began 


in the spring of 1975. In addition to equipping the British 
Army, interest in this gun has been shown elsewhere and 
recent reports indicate that Australia and some Middle 
Eastern states may purchase some in the near future. 
Naturally enough this activity had not gone unnoticed 
elsewhere and, since the basic problem—producing a 
powerful gun capable of being airlifted—was of universal 
interest, other countries have also been busy developing 
lightweight 105s. The first to appear, in 1966, was the US 
Army's M102 howitzer. This uses a bowed-out trail of 
aluminium box section and is equipped with a firing plat- 
form which, together with a roller at the rear end of the 
trail, allows the equipment to be traversed easily and quickly. 
through 360’, Weighing 3,2001Ы (1.42 tons) the M102 is 
lighter than the British gun but has a maximum range of 
only 14,000 yards. Nevertheless it proved its worth in 
Vietnam and Cambodia, where it was extensively used with 
an Airmobile Firing Platform, an aluminium-and-plywood 
structure which provided the gun with a firm platform in 


swamps, paddy or mud where a normal 105mm howitzer 
would have been unusable. 

The US Marines were, at this period, looking for a 
replacement for their standard M2A1 105mm howitzer. 
The M102 was offered to them, but after trials and for a 
variety of reasons, they turned it down. After inspecting 
one or two suggested designs they adopted the Light 
Howitzer XM164 produced by the Rock Island Arsenal. 
While this weapon has basically the same barrel as the 
M102, there have been a few small changes, notably the 
fitting of a horizontal sliding-block breech instead of the 
M102's vertical block, and the fitting of a muzzle brake. 
This is an unusual pattern in that its braking function can 
be turned on or off, the idea being that with the brake out 
of action the standard 105mm ammunition can be fired, 
the recoil system absorbing all the firing stress. But to 
attain more range a special shell and cartridge are provided, 
and when this ammunition is used the muzzle brake is 
brought into action to absorb the excess recoil and prevent 
overstrain of the hydropneumatic recoil system. Without 
the brake the recoil system would have had to be built 
strong enough to cope with the stress of the extended- 
range cartridge, and since it was anticipated that this 
special ammunition would only be used for a small per- 
centage of firing, a stronger and heavier recoil system would 
have added an unacceptable weight penalty. 

The carriage is a split-trail type of conventional form 
with two independently suspended wheels, and much of 
the construction is of aluminium alloy. For travelling the 
weapon can be towed in the usual way but—a special 
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Marine requirement—the barrel can be disconnected from 
the recoil system, pulled back in the cradle and locked to 
the trails to shorten the weapon by 52in (1.32m) overall 
so that it can be stowed inside the LVTP-5 amphibious 
landing tractor. At 3,500lb (1.56 tons) the XM164 is 
somewhat heavier than the M102 but compensates to some 
degree by having a maximum range, with the special 
ammunition, of 16,700 yards (9.48 miles). With normal 
ammunition this figure drops to 13,600 yards (7.72 miles), 
slightly below the maximum range of the M102. On 
balance, and assuming the long-range ammunition does 
not give rise to excessive wear, the Leathernecks would 
appear to have the better weapon. 

Another American development still in the trials stage is 
the XM204 howitzer. This is an extremely advanced 
design, work on which began in 1970, and it will probably 
be another year or so before enough experience has been 
gained to allow a decision to be taken on its future. The 
principal innovation is the adoption of 'soft recoil' as a 
method of reducing weight. The 'soft recoil' idea is not 
new; as ‘differential recoil’ it was used on a number of 
mountain guns in the 1910-1913 period by the French and 
Austrians, and it was later used by the Germans in a 55mm 
AA gun in 1944. The principle is that the gun is pulled 
back to the fully recoiled position, against the pressure of the 
recoil and recuperator system, and held there for loading. 
To fire, the gun is released and allowed to run forward in 
its cradle; a few inches before it reaches the fully-run-out 
position, and at the time when the momentum of the 
forward-moving mass is greatest the gun is fired. As a 
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1 Abbot in close-up. It is 
part of Tombs's Troop, 143 
Field Battery, one of 21 
such SPG units (each 6 
Abbots) giving BAOR 126. 
2This diagram clears up 
confusion over calibre, the 
length and width variety. 
Muzzle width is shown right 
and is simply divided into 
bore /ength from muzzle to 
breech face to obtain a 
calibres /ength, here 40. 

З The latest British light 

gun on its turntable. 

4 The 105 tank дип 01504 
upguns the French АМХ-13; 
This 44-cal 105 fires 12rpm, 
pierces 14in of armor. 


result the recoil force first has to absorb the forward 
movement and bring the barrel mass to a halt, then reverse 
it and drive it backwards, and this absorption and reversal 
takes up much of the stress which would otherwise have 
to be dealt with by the recoil system. Thus the recoil 
system has less work to do and can be made lighter than 
а system for a conventional gun. 

There are great advantages in this system; reduction of 
recoil force by some 70 per cent is claimed, thus lightening 
the whole equipment and allowing some radical changes in 
configuration. No trail is needed, since one of the principal 
functions of the trail of a normal gun is to resist the turning 
moment due to recoil. The XM204 sits with its breech end 
over a turntable and has a ‘trail’ extending forward, under 
the barrel, and terminating in two rollers which allow the 
whole unit to be traversed easily around the turntable. The 
‘soft recoil’ system had its disadvantages in the past, but it 
looks as if the American design may overcome these. 

One disadvantage with a differential recoil gun of normal 
appearance was that should the cartridge fail to fire the 
forward-running barrel would crash against the front of 
the cradle and tip the gun over onto its muzzle; if the mis- 
fired cartridge then decided to fire, the results could be 
spectacular and probably lethal to the crew and anyone 
else in the vicinity. The American design of forward-leg 
‘trail’ appears to have bypassed this difficulty. The other 
great drawback was that the simple differential recoil 
system was only matched to one propelling charge; 
changing the charge for a smaller or larger charge, an 
essential feature for a howitzer, upset the optimum adjust- 
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ment, The American design uses electronic sensing to 
determine the moment at which the gun fires, and by 
adjusting the sensor to respond to varying degrees of 
momentum in the barrel movement the firing time can be 
set to give correct functioning with any charge. 

The latest 105mm to be revealed is the French design 
by DTAT (Direction Techniques des Armements Terrestres, 
St. Cloud). This uses a split-trail two-wheeled carriage of 
conventional pattern, making extensive use of light alloy. 
The gun uses a highly efficient muzzle brake to keep recoil 
stresses low and the whole equipment weighs about 
2,700Ib (1.2 tons). Firing standard US ammunition the 
maximum range is about 12,700 yards (7.2 miles), but a 
specially designed French long-range shell is claimed to 
improve this figure to 16,500 yards (9.3 miles). This 
weapon has been on trial with the French Army for some 
time but the latest indications are that the Army are not 
happy with the design and further development is in hand. 

The 105mm has come a long way since 1898, Fifty-six 
years ago the US Army's ‘Caliber Board’ reported that their 
ideal field howitzer was 'A weapon of about 105mm 
caliber on a carriage permitting a vertical arc of fire from 
minus 5° to plus 65' and a horizontal arc of fire of 360" .... 
The projectile should weigh about 30 to ЗБІБ . .. а maxi- 
mum range of 12,000 yards will be satisfactory . . . .' It 
took them another 20 years to produce a weapon matching 
this specification, and another 20 years for the rest of the 
world to agree with it. Now the process of refinement is 
well under way and the 105mm is accepted as the truly 
universal field-piece. James Ettrick 
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WARSPITE 


For centuries fighting Warspites 


ime Museum 


have served the Royal Navy 


What's in a name? A very great deal in terms of military 
morale and tradition, and the name of Warspite has been 
borne over nearly 400 years by eight fighting vessels of the 
Royal Navy whose combined battle honors surpass that of 
any similar lineage of British warships. The Warspites range 
from a 648-ton Elizabethan galleon to a 35,000-ton battle- 
ship of two world wars one of whose main guns flung shot 
over eight times the weight of the first ship's entire broad- 
side. But they all had long life and far flung service to their 
name and were more often than not to be found in the 
thick of the fight. 

The first Warspite had her name spelt in a variety of ways, 
such as ‘Warspight’, ‘Wastspight’ and "Warspitt. It is 
a compound word derived from the Old English word 
'despight', which meant ‘to treat with contempt’, and was 
intended to express contempt and defiance of Queen 
Elizabeth l's enemies. From this comes the ship's com- 
paratively modern motto, Belli dura despicio—'| despise 
the hardships of war’, The ship's name was connected, 
possibly by her crew, with the ‘Woodspight’ or green 
woodpecker. At any rate the woodpecker became the 
seventh Warspite's crest—in defiance of heraldry and of 
etymology, and the later crests authorized by the Admiralty 
(а ship's gun circa 1600 in gold on a green field’) are 
ignored to this day. 

The first Warspite was а 90ft ship or galleon of 648 tons 
and 36 guns launched in March 1596 after being about 
five months under construction. She carried a crew of 300 
when at sea, of whom 190 were classed as ‘mariners’, 
manning the guns and fighting the ship; 80 as ‘sailors’, 
working the sails and ancestors of present-day seamen, 
and 30 ‘gunners’, the armament specialists. She was soon 
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on active service, since on 21 June 1596 the galleon led 
one of the four squadrons in the attack on Cadiz by the 
Earl of Essex's expedition. Her Captain was that celebrated 
soldier-sailor Sir Walter Raleigh, who has left us a vivid 
description of how he ‘showed scorn’ for all the opposing 
forts and warships, and ‘bestowed a benediction’ of gun- 
fire on the latter as they retired up the harbor. 

In 1597 and again three years later Warspite took part in 
expeditions to intercept the treasure fleets which brought 
Spain the indispensable wealth of the New World. Though 
Fayal island in the Azores was captured by the first ex- 
pedition they both missed the treasure fleets, The galleon's 
next major battle took place during December 1601 in the 
Irish harbor of Castlehaven where an entire Spanish ex- 
pedition sent to support the rebellion in lreland was 
destroyed. As at Cadiz Warspite was in the van but instead 
of three hours' close-action had to endure three days before 
the wind was favorable for coming out and she was hit 
more than 300 times. In June 1602 she was off the coast 
of Spain again, and began an attack on Cezimbra Bay near 
Lisbon which resulted in the capture of a large carrack 
loaded with treasure valued at a million ducats. 

The next event of Warspite's career was less happy; for 
during 1627 she took part in the Duke of Buckingham's 
badly organized and ill-led expedition to support the 
Huguenots at La Rochelle in western France. It ended in 
disaster. The galleon was reduced to a hulk for harbor 
service in 1635 and sold off in 1649. 

In June 1666 the name of Warspite was revived for a 
142ft-long 'third rate', as the smaller line of battleships 
were then called, of 898 tons and 64 guns built at Black- 
wall on the Thames. This second Warspite was one of five 


1 The second Warspite— 
launched in June 1666. 
2 Third Warspite shown 
damaged at the Battle of 
Lagos, 18 August 1759. 
3 Fourth Warspite returns 
to Spithead after circling 
the world—28 July 1827 
and 4 Fifth Warspite at 
Woolwich. 

5 Sixth Warspite—a 
cruiser launched in 1884. 


ships designed to carry more provisions and lower deck 
guns higher above the water than French and Dutch 
equivalents. The Second Anglo-Dutch war had begun in 
1665 and on 25 July 1666 Warspite was one of 23 new 
English warships helping to beat a Dutch fleet off North 
Foreland, Kent. The new ship again won distinction on 
Christmas Day 1666 as senior officer's ship out of five 
sent to protect an important convoy of naval stores from 
the Baltic. In very wild weather her Captain, Robert 
Robinson, captured the entire Dutch force sent to intercept 
the convoy. Warspite next took part in the first action of the 
Third Dutch War on 28 May 1672 off Southwold Bay, 
Suffolk. This desperate 14-hour battle, generally known 
as Solebay, was a drawn fight; but Warspite successfully 
fended off a pair of Dutch fireships exactly as she had 
done off N. Foreland 

The second Warspite recommissioned on 15 Septem- 
ber 1689 shortly after the outbreak of the War of the English 
Succession. Under Captain Stafford Fairborne, Warspite 
took more part than most of her consorts in a battle lost 
against a larger French fleet off Beachy Head, Sussex, on 
30 June 1690, She then landed men in Ireland to help the 
siege of Cork. 

The busy third rate was captained by Caleb Grantham in 
the sea fights of 1692, culminating in Sir George Rooke's 
victory off Cape La Hogue, Normandy (23-24 May). In 
1694 we find her name associated for the first time with the 
Mediterranean station, on which her namesake was to 
achieve such fame 250 years later. After the 1697 Treaty 
of Ryswick secured a brief peace Warspite was rebuilt at 
Rotherhithe on the Thames and emerged in 1702 as a 
70-gun ship of 952 tons for the War of the Spanish Suc- 


cession, first under Sir Cloudesley Shovell in the Mediter- 
ranean. In July 1704 she was present at Sir George Rooke's 
capture of Gibraltar, and suffered 60 casualties in the Battle 
of Malaga (13 August) which defeated the French attempt 
to recover the fortress. She continued to serve in the Mediter- 


ranean until 1709, when she joined the Channel Fleet. In 
August 1712, shortly before the war's end, she was paid 
off at Woolwich. But the durable old ship was not broken 
up until 1771, after undergoing two more fleet actions, 
two reconstructions and changes of name. 

The third Warspite was a 74-gun line of battleship (a 
new class of two-decker that formed the backbone of 
British fleets for nearly a century to come), of 1,580 tons 
laid down at Deptford on the Thames in 1755 and com- 
missioned under Captain John Bentley in October 1758. 
Her first service in the Seven Years War against France was 
as one of Admiral Edward Boscawen's 15 ships in the 
Mediterranean, and on 18 August 1759 she played a big 
part in his victory off Lagos Bay on the Algarve coast of 
Portugal. It was she who captured the Téméraire, and 
thereby added another famous name to the Royal Navy. 
Then on 20 November, still under Bentley (now Sir John), 
she fought under Admiral Sir Edward Hawke, third in the 
chase leading to his famous victory of Quiberon Bay 
gained on a stormy day over 21 French ships amid rocks 
and shoals off the Brittany coast. After the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris the ship of the line was paid off (B May 
1763), only appearing in the inglorious capacity of a 
hospital ship during the War of American Independence 
(1775-83) then as a ‘receiving ship’ for seamen, until her 
scrapping in 1802. 

The fourth Warspite, was, like her predecessor, a 74-gun 
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1596-1649 


The first Warspite. This 'third rate' battleship 


80 sailors and 30 gunners); 
Displacement 648 tons. 
Guns went from 30pdr 
demi-cannon to 5pdr ѕакегѕ, 


This, the fourth Warspite, had the same 
number of guns as the third, but was more 
than 300 tons heavier as wellas being 
longer. Launched 76 November 1807; 
Armament 74 guns; Displacement 7,890 
tons. She was captained by the Hon. Henry 
Blackwood. 


line of battleship, but of 1,890 tons and 14ft longer. She 
was launched at Chatham Royal Dockyard, Kent, on 16 
November 1807 and commissioned by the Hon. Henry 
Blackwood, Admiral Lord Nelson's 'favourite frigate cap- 
tain’, Though she had missed all the famous sea battles 
of the Napoleonic Wars she saw much service in the Baltic, 
the Channel and the Mediterranean, where she fought in 
one action during the long blockade of Toulon in 1810. 
Then she joined the Channel Fleet, protecting British trade 
while intercepting French and American ships. During 
early 1813 she took a couple of lucrative ‘prizes’ including 
a US schooner bound for Philadelphia 'with brandy, wine, 
silks, etc. from France. In June 1814 her name appears 
for the first time on the North American Station, when she 
carried reinforcements to Quebec; the first '74' to go so 
far up the St. Lawrence. 

Two years after Waterloo the relatively new Warspite 
was recommissioned as a 76-gun ship, and for the next 
15 years served all over the world. During 1826-27 she 
was the first ship of the line to circumnavigate the world. 
She was paid off in 1833 to reappear in 1840 'cut down' to 
a one-decker 50-gun frigate. In 1862 Warspite was lent 
to the Marine Society as a boys' training ship, but was 
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Launched March 1596; revived the name Warspite so that 
Armament 36 guns; she could continue her illustrious 
Crew 300 (190 mariners, history. Launched June 7666; 


Armament 64 guns; Displace- 
ment 898 tons; Length 742ft. 
This fine ship acquitted herself 
with distinction in four wars, 


The third Warspite was of a new two-deck 
design of battleship that was to form the 
basis of the British fleet for more than а 
hundred years. Laid down 1755; 
Commissioned under CaptainJohn 
Bentley 1758; Displacement 7,580 tons; 
Armament 74 guns. /n 1800 she was 
renamed Arundel. 


1876-1918 


Fourth Warspite was destroyed by fire in 1876 and was 
replaced by this three-decker—fifth Warspite. Before 
carrying on the illustrious line she had been named 
Waterloo and then Conqueror. She was fitted with 500hp 
steam engines. Launched 7833; Armament 720 guns; 
Displacement 2,845 tons. Like her predecessor, fire 
claimed her in the Thames in 1918. 


destroyed by fire in 1876. Her replacement, the fifth 
Warspite, was an 1833 120-gun second-rate three-decker 
of 2,845 tons originally named Waterloo then Conqueror 
(1862). She was the first Warspite to have steam pro- 
pulsion (500һр engines), and survived until 1918 when 
she too was burnt in the Thames. Chatham Dockyard also 
built the sixth Warspite which was an 1884 armored cruiser 
of 8,400 tons originally designed as a fully-rigged ship. The 
cruiser was one of a class which marked the final dis- 
placement of sail by steam, and she served twice on the 
Pacific Station at the turn of the century before being sold 
in 1905, and so we come to the seventh Warspite laid 
down at HM Dockyard Devonport, Devon, on 31 October 
1912. 

In her Queen Elizabeth class of five ships the art of 
big-gun battleship design, which had been progressing 
steadily during the previous decade, reached its zenith 
The ships had heavy armor protection of up to 10in, and 
were soon to both give and take hard knocks. They cost 
about £2.5 million each, but as they stayed in service for 
some 30 years it was a remarkably good investment. 

The Warspite was launched on 26 November 1913 and 
was commissioned on 8 March 1915 under Captain E. 


1758-1800 


It was with this vessel that sail finally gave way to steam in the 
Warspite /ine. At first intended to be а fully rigged ship, sixth 

Warspite was in fact a cruiser and twice did duty on the Pacific Station 
at the end of the nineteenth century. Launched 7884; Armament 
10x 6in and 4 x 9.2in; Displacement 8,400 tons; Length 37 5ft; 
Width at beam 62ft. She was sold on 29 January 1905, 


1884-1905 


1913-47 


Eighth Warspite is among the most technically advanced 
weapons in the possession of the Royal Navy. She is one 
of eight nuclear propelled—but conventionally armed— 
hunter-killer submarines, Length 285ft; Width at beam 
33ft; Displacement 3,500 tons; Launched 25 September 
1965. The first Warspite cost a mere £6,000 while 

the eighth cost well over £20 million. 


М. Philpotts. In April her ‘acceptance trials’ took place off 
W. Ireland and she fulfilled her designers’ plans by achieving 
24} knots. Оп 13 April she joined the Grand Fleet at 
Scapa Flow in the Orkney islands off N. Scotland. In 
November the famous 5th Battle Squadron was formed 
under Rear-Admiral Hugh Evan-Thomas, and in February 
1916 Malaya's arrival brought the squadron up to its full 
strength of the five battleships of Warspite's class. In May 
they joined the battle-cruisers at Rosyth. 

Initially during the Battle of Jutland 5th Battle Squadron 
was five miles to port of the British battle-cruisers, and 
Evan-Thomas was slow to bring his powerful force into 
action. Moreover two British battle-cruisers blew up and 
another was damaged. When 5th Battle Squadron did 
open fire with the heaviest guns of either fleet the German 
battle-cruisers suffered heavily. But for defective British 
armor-piercing shell they might well have been annihilated. 
After two hours action the British battle-cruisers sighted 
the main German fleet at 1640, and turned from their SE 
course to the north. Fifth Battle Squadron now engaged 
both German forces to good effect, but came under heavy 
fire and it too turned north. Warspite received five or six 
11in and 12in shell hits, 


This, the seventh Warspite, had 
possibly the most distinguished 
career of her distinguished line. 
Laid down 37 October 1912; 
Armament 8 x 75/7 guns in twin 
turrets and 8 x Gin guns in 
batteries; Displacement 27,500 
tons; Length 600ft; Width at beam 
90ft б/п. Seventh Warspite began 
her long life under the captaincy 
of E. M. Philpotts. In the 
acceptance trials off the coast of. 
W. Ireland she reached a speed of 


24} knots. She added her strength 
to the Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow. 
Seventh Warspite was one of five 
ships that formed the Queen 
Elizabeth c/ass. 

Warspite's batt/e honors began at 
Jutland in 1916 and spanned both 
World Wars. After surviving 
incredible scars in a number of 
engagements, she was finally 
wrecked on the rocks of Mounts 
Bay, Cornwall, while being towed 
tothe breakers on 23 April 1947. 


Her squadron came up with the rear of the Grand Fleet, 
but as it turned to join the line of battle, Warspite's helm 
jammed and she described almost two complete circles 
under the concentrated fire of the leading German ships, 
taking another half-a-dozen hits. This marked the end of 
the 31 May fighting for her, since she drew 4ift more 
than her normal displacement and her speed was reduced 
to 16 knots, At 2030 Capt. Philpotts shaped course to the 
north and finally reached Rosyth in safety after nearly 
ramming a U-boat that missed Warspite with two torpedoes 
She had only 14 men killed and 17 wounded—a tribute to 
her armor protection. 

Warspite's repairs were quickly completed and at the end 
of July she rejoined the Grand Fleet; but Jutland left her 
with permanently unreliable steering. She also had the 
occasional habit of colliding with consorts, as happened 
with her sister ship Va/iant in August 1917, or of running 
ashore—as she had already done on 17 September 1915 
off Dunbar, Scotland. She remained with the Grand Fleet 
until the end of the war, but never again fired her 15in 
guns in anger during that conflict. 

Between the wars Warspite and Queen Elizabeth shared 
almost equally the privilege of flying the flag of the C-in-C, 
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felt Mother Earth a second time by 

тоск in the Aegean Sea. Nonetheless 

happy and successful ship; her crew took no AT in the 
Invergordon Mutiny of 1931. 

Belated British re-armament in the 1930s included 
complete modernization of several capital ships, and 
Warspite was the first. During 1934-37 she was in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard to be fitted with new engines and boilers, 
increased deck armor against bombing attacks, much 
larger long- and close-range AA armaments, and a com- 
pletely new fire-control system for her main armament. 
Moreover by increasing the elevation of her 15in guns 
from 20 to 30* and supplying a new design of shell their 
maximum range was increased from 23,500 (13 miles) to 
32,000 yards (18 miles). 

Early in 1937 plans were made for an extensive programme 
of trials and on 29 June she commissioned again with a 
complement of 1,183 officers and men under Captain 
Victor A. C. Crutchley, VC. The author of this article became 
her Gunnery Officer and First Lieutenant, with responsi- 
bility for all the new and improved armaments. Warspite 
was to become the Mediterranean Fleet flagship of 
Admiral Sir Dudley Pound. Unfortunately, the trials re- 
vealed numerous snags including the old tendency of her 
rudders to jam when turning under full helm at high speed. 
Not until 5 January 1938 did she actually leave for Malta. 

In September the fleet moved to Alexandria as the 
Czechoslovak crisis came to a head, and on 29 September 
the ship came to a full state of readiness, and final plans 


the top naval post of 
Andrew B. Cunningham took command | 
ranean Fleet. Since Italy T herself neutral \ у wat 
actually broke out on podria Cunningham was 
asked to release РШЕ. уна the Home Fleet in late - 
October—initially to protect. DR vital Atlantic convoys | 
against German raiders. In November she joined in the | 
vain hunt for the German battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau which had sunk the Northern Patrol armed 
merchant cruiser Rawalpindi. 
On 9 April 1940 the Germans invaded Denmark and 
Norway. They quickly gained control of the key ports of 
Oslo, Trondheim, Bergen and Narvik. At dawn on 10 April 
five British destroyers carried out a surprise attack on 10 
much larger German destroyers at Narvik, Two ships were 
sunk on each side, and on 13 April Warspite, flying the 
flag of Vice-Admiral William J. Whitworth, and nine de- 
stroyers steamed up the 40-mile-long and narrow Narvik 
fjord to finish the job. That afternoon the battleship's 
guns spoke in earnest for the first time since Jutland; 
and their effect was devastating. Eight big German de- 
stroyers and a U-boat were sunk at point-blank ranges, 
for insignificant losses. On 24 April Warspite went up the 
fjord again to pound the German shore defenses for three 
hours; but a land force was needed to capture the town 
by 28 May. By then the fall of France and Italy's imminent 
entry into the war had transformed the strategic situation. 


The Mediterranean Fleet already had need of Warspite 


again. й 1 
The battleship, now commanded by Captain D. E. 


Fisher, sailed for Gibraltar on 30 April and reached 
Alexandria on 10 May. Quick repairs to damage caused by 
the blast of her own guns at Narvik were carried out, and 
on 12 June Adm. Cunningham, with his flag again flying. 
in her, took the whole fleet to sea to sweep the Eastern 
Mediterranean. To his surprise no opposition was encoun- 
tered that time, but early in July Naval Intelligence, having 
broken Italian cypher, gave warning that their fleet was 
putting to sea. Cunningham engaged it on 9 July off the 
Calabrian coast. The British cruisers came into action first, 
and just when things looked uncomfortable for them, 
Warspite came to their support. Thanks to her high speed 
and the improved range of her guns she first engaged the 
Italian cruisers and then the battleship Giulio Cesare, their 
flagship. At 1600, seven minutes after opening fire on this 
new target, she hit Giu/io Cesare and damaged her severely. 
The Italians turned away under cover of a smoke screen. 
They soon reached the Straits of Messina safely, and 
Cunningham set course for Malta, whence the fleet 
returned to Alexandria on 11 July, heavily but ineffectively 
bombed on the way. 

There now followed a period of high success during 
which Warspite many times led fleet operations for the 
supply and reinforcement of Malta or bombardments of 
the enemy coast. In spite of heavy bombing few losses were 
suffered. On one occasion 36 bombs fell simultaneously 
200 yards off Warspite's bows. In December 1940 Warspite 


entered the Adriatic and bo 

banian airfield and port of Valona, an Ital 

against Greece; about 20 Italian aircraft: 
On the 20th Warspite steamed into Malta's Grand 
to receive a rapturous welcome from the islanders. — 

By the end of 1940 it appeared that Italy was cracking 
on land as well as at sea and Hitler therefore sent Luftwaffe 
units to Sicily to prop up his ally, In January Cunningham 
took the whole fleet out to cover another Malta convoy, 
and while cruising off the island was heavily attacked by 
German bombers. The one bomb that glanced off Warspite's 
starboard anchor inflicted no damage. 

Next came the British decision to aid Greece. Late on 
27 March Cunningham put to sea to cover troop convoys 
bound for the Piraeus and early next day contact was made 
with an Italian fleet. The carrier striking force failed to 
inflict serious damage on the flagship Vittorio Veneto, 
but hit and stopped the heavy cruiser Po/a. That evening 
the Italian admiral, totally unaware of Cunningham's 
proximity, sent back two more heavy cruisers to extricate 
Pola, Contact was obtained by radar, then in its infancy. 
And at 2225 Zara and Fiume were sighted at close range 
from Warspite's bridge. Everything was ready, and two 
minutes later she and Va/iant opened a devastating fire at 
point-blank range (2,900 yards). Both targets were reduced 
to blazing wrecks. Warspite only needed to expend 40 
rounds of 15т AP shell and 44 of Gin HE. The destroyers 
finished off the damaged Po/a and also sank two Italian 
destroyers in what became known as the Battle of Matapan. 

After Warspite fired 135 15in and 106 біп shells in a 
40-minute bombardment of Tripoli (Libya) on 21 April 
the evacuation of Crete proved to be the Mediterranean 
Fleet's severest trial. Cunningham threw in his whole 
strength to support the attempt, and on the afternoon of 
22 May Warspite was attacked by three Me 109 fighter- 
bombers and suffered а 50016 bomb hit which knocked а 
twin 4in HAA mounting clean into the sea and started a 
serious fire in her starboard 6in battery. This single hit 
killed 38 men and wounded 31, but the battleship reached 
Alexandria in safety on the 24th. There, temporary repairs 
were made, and she sailed via the Suez Canal and the 
Pacific for Esquimault, on the west coast of Canada, 
where she arrived on 10 August. She then moved to the 
American Navy Yard at Bremerton, Washington State, 
for permanent repairs. Five of her eight 15in guns, weighing 
about 100 tons each, had been worn out and replacements 
had to be sent out from England. Not until January 1942 


One of the highspots of a noble career—seventh Warspite 
shells German emplacements on the Normandy coast on 
D-Day. Each 15in gun produced eight times the firepower, 
pound for pound, than a broadside from first Warspite. 


was she operational, and the United States was in the war. 

Warspite worked up to full efficiency in Canadian waters, 
and on 22 January set sail across the Pacific for Sydney, 
New South Wales. Thence she passed round Australia, 
and on 22 March reached Trincomalee, Ceylon, main base 
of Eastern Fleet since the recent disasters off Malaya and 
the loss of Singapore. There Captain В. E. P. Hutton relieved 
Capt. Fisher, and Admiral Sir James Somerville hoisted his 
flag in her, his only modern battleship out of five. For the 
Eastern Fleet this was a critical period, since it had nothing 
like the strength to deal with the Japanese Vice Admiral 
Chuichi Nagumo's fast carrier striking force—which had 
wrought havoc at Pearl Harbor and Darwin. 

Not until the US Navy destroyed Nagumo's force in the 
Pacific Battle of Midway (4 June) was the threat to Allied 
control of the Indian Ocean eliminated. The change brought 
about by Midway and by the Anglo-Américan November 
1942 landings in North Africa, enabled the Admiralty to 
redeploy much of Eastern Fleet. In March 1943 Warspite 
was ordered home after escorting yet another troop convoy 
that included the liners Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth 
She reached the Clyde on 10 May just three years since 
her departure from home waters after the Norwegian 
campaign. Captain H. A. Packer, a Sub-Lieutenant in 
Warspite at Jutland, now took command, and she was 
earmarked to support the invasion of Sicily. 

For Sicily Warspite went back to Alexandria on 5 July 
1943. The assault took place on 10 July, but Warspite's 
first action came a week later, when heavy-gun support 
was urgently needed to break the German grip on Catania. 
She was ordered there at full speed, and had worked up 
to 234 knots—when her helm jammed and she again 
turned an involuntary circle. However, emergency steering 
got her into position on time and 20 minutes of 15in 
salvoes produced the desired result. This was the occasion 
when Cunningham, now overall Allied naval commander, 
signalled to her: 'Operation well carried out. There is no 
question when the old lady lifts her skirts she can run’. 

Her next task was to support the crossing of the Straits 
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<1 Seventh Warspite in dry 
dock after Jutland. During 
Britain's re-armament she 
underwent a complete refit 
which took three years to 
carry out—between 1934 
and 1937. She was fitted 
with new engines and 
boilers. More effective AA 
and thicker deck armor was 
installed. Elevation for 

her 15in guns was changed 
from 20 to 30 degrees. А 
new type of shell increased 
the range from 23,500 to 
32,000 yards. 

> The nuclear-propelled 
hunter-killer submarine— 
eighth Warspite. Her sister 
subs are Dreadnought, 
Valiant, Churchill, 

* Conqueror, Courageous, 

: Swiftsure and Sovereign, 
Superb and two more under 
- construction. 


of Messina, and on 2 September she and Valiant bombarded 
Reggio Calabria eliminating a six-gun coastal battery. 
Then came the surrender of most of the Italian Fleet, and 
on 10 September, Warspite met her former adversaries and 
led them to Malta in what Cunningham called ‘her proud 
and rightful position at the head of the line." 

Meanwhile Anglo-American landings had taken place 
in Salerno Bay, south of Naples, and it looked as though 
the assaulting troops might be thrown back into the sea. 
Warspite, having left Malta to return home, was ordered 
by Cunningham to Salerno at full speed, with Valiant, in 
order to give the embattled troops fire-support. She sped 
through the Straits of Messina, reached Salerno Bay on 
the afternoon of 15 September, and at once directed her 
fire on the troublesome German heavy-gun positions. 
Next day she moved inshore to continue the good work ; 
and we know from German records that the battleship's 
15in shells helped greatly to save the situation. 

Throughout those two days German air attacks on the 
off-shore fleet were almost continuous. At 1430 on the 
16th Dornier 217 bombers u their new radio-controlled 
Fritz-X armor-piercing bombs against the principal targets 
from 20,000ft, Of the three heavy bombs (3,100lb) 
directed at Warspite two were near misses; but the third 
one hit her amidships, penetrated through six decks (63in 
of steel) and exploded near the bottom of the ship, putting 
five of her six boiler rooms out of action. The shock was 
very severe, and at first it seemed that the ship's back was 
broken. All power was lost, her armaments were almost 
useless, and about 5,000 tons of water entered the ship. 
Though only nine men were killed and 14 wounded 
Warspite's position was precarious, since more а! and 
submarine attacks were likely. Capt. Packer prepared to 
be taken in tow, tugs soon arrived and she limped slowly 
towards the Messina Straits. Despite the arrival of more 
ships to strengthen the tow Warspite proved difficult to 
keep moving and under control. After many wires had 
parted she finally went through the straits sideways at 
the mercy of the current. Fortunately German bombers, 


sent to finish her off, failed to find her, and early on the 19th 
the battleship reached Malta, drawing nearly 40ft instead 
of her normal 33ft. 

On 1 November she left Malta under tow by four tugs, 
who gained a little help from the one propeller shaft out 
of four Warspite herself was able to use. She reached 
Gibraltar on the 8th after a tow of 1,035 miles at five knots 
and went into dock, where repairs enabled her to steam 
home. She rounded Scotland and on 16 March reached 
Rosyth, where more extensive repair work was carried out; 
but one 15in turret could not be repaired and the battleship 
could only raise 21 knots for her next mission—which was 
to support the eastern flank of the great D-day invasion 
forces landed in Normandy on 6 June. From her bombarding 
position 11 miles west of Le Havre, Warspite engaged 
shore batteries and enemy concentrations, scoring nine 
direct hits on the Villerville battery and by way of a bonus 
sank a small German patrol vessel which rashly came 
within range. On 7 June, having fired 314 15in shells she 
returned to Portsmouth to replenish. Next she supported 
the western (American) flank, and then used her guns 
against German armor to such good effect on 11 June 
that the GOC 50th British Infantry Division congratulated 
her on ‘good shooting’. By now her big guns were again 
nearly worn out, and as Rosyth had the nearest replacements 
Warspite was ordered to proceed there via the Straits of 
Dover and thus became the first capital ship to run that 
gauntlet since Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in February 
1942. 

On 13 June, when off Harwich, the ailing battleship 
exploded what was probably a magnetic mine, and was 
once more badly shaken. Her helm jammed, Warspite 
again described an involuntary circle, and then came to a 
Stop. As soon as some power was restored she crawled 
north, and finally docked safely at Rosyth. Full restoration 
of the damaged propeller shafts would have taken months, 
and as she was urgently needed again in the Channel 
Warspite was sent off with one very wobbly shaft and one 
jammed solid. She could now only steam 153 knots, but 


during August/September was back helping in the sup- 
pression of German shore defenses at Brest and Le Havre. 

On 4 September the Allies captured Antwerp, but as 
Walcheren Island in the mouth of the River Scheldt re- 
mained in German hands the great port could not be used 
to unload urgently needed supplies for the army. A com- 
bined operation was mounted to seize Walcheren, and on 
30 October Warspite left Portsmouth to give her last fire- 
support to assault forces. Between D-day (6 June) and 
the Walcheren landings (1 November) she fired about 
1,500 15in shells at shore targets. 

Plainly her 30-year life was now drawing to a close, as 
she had suffered far too much damage to make further 
repairs worth while. On 9 September 1944 the Admiralty 
accordingly had already ordered her to be paid off into’ 
reserve, but not until 31 July 1946 was it 'approved to 
scrap' the ship. In April 1947 she was towed out of Ports- 
mouth by a tug that was also a Jutland veteran to be broken 
up by Metal Industries Ltd. Off the Cornish coast she was 
struck by a storm and, only having eight men on board, 
she broke adrift from her tow and finally ended up on the 
rocky shore of Mounts Bay. Nonetheless salvage operations 
continued, and by 1956 her hull had been 'pulled and 
burned to pieces by the hands of British workmen . . . 
doing what the enemy had failed to do'. 

By the 1950s the heavy-gun battleship had finally given 
pride of place to the aircraft carrier; and as the advent of 
nuclear power had made the construction of a 'true sub- 
mersible' possible the nuclear submarine displaced it as the 
capital ship of the new era. For that class the Admiralty 
revived the most famous battleship names of the past— 
Dreadnought, Conqueror, Superb, Valiant, and Warspite. 
The eighth ship of the name was ordered in August 1960 
from the Vickers Group, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, 
launched on 25 September 1965, and commissioned in 
July 1966. And on board her are to be found the wood- 
pecker crest and other mementoes of the famous line 
from which she has sprung. 

Captain Stephen Roskill 
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‘Isn't that Burma Army annihilated yet?’ they asked in 
India during the British Army's longest-ever retreat, 900 
miles through Burma in four months of 1942. It was one 
more tragedy in the six months of Allied disasters after 
Pearl Harbor, but with one difference—the Burma Army, 
tied to motor transport, untrained for jungle warfare and 
deficient in air support, got away to fight another day. 
Burma was a British imperial backwater. Annexed in 
1885, it was governed as a province of India until 1937 
when the governor became directly responsible to London. 
Its trade was mainly in the hands of expatriates and the 
bulk of its labor force was provided by a million southern 
Indians. British strategy assumed Burma to be an outpost 
of Singapore rather than a bastion of India, but it was only 
from India that Burma could be speedily reinforced. Burma's 
road and rail communications ran north from Rangoon, 
but there was по all-weather communication with India. 
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The Burmese were never reconciled to colonial rule. 
Their spirit of independence was kept alive by their Budd- 
hist priests (pongyis) and since most young Burmese served 
a spell in a monastery there was ample scope for indoc- 
trination. The British administration regarded the Burmese 
as unreliable and not until May 1941, when Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith became governor, were they recruited 
into the Army. When World War И began there seemed 
to be no threat to Burma. The garrison of six infantry 
battalions (two British regular battalions and four of 
Burma Rifles, recruited from hill tribesmen) was intended 
solely for internal security. Indeed most of the British 
officers serving on loan in Burma at once applied for 
permission to return to their British and Indian units. They 
were refused. 

Two developments in 1940 changed the strategic 
picture. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek lost control of the 
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It says little for their markmanship that anyone survived 
to tell the tale because the crossing took 40 minutes. 
There were, however, very few casualties. 

Smyth now attempted a stand on the River Bilin, 25 
miles to the west, but the Japanese 55th Division was soon 
across. The next defensible line was the River Sittang and 
the 30-mile withdrawal from the Bilin had to be carried 
out along a single dusty track through thick jungle. The 
transport was strung out for miles and the enemy pressed 
hard on the rearguard, RAF fighters (30 Hurricanes bound 
for Singapore had been retained at Rangoon) tried to 
impose delay but found it hard to identify friend from foe. 
Most British casualties came from ‘friendly’ bullets. The 
“Black Cat’ Division was back on the Sittang by 21 February. 
The troops were tired but morale was good, Smyth's plan 
was to cross the wide river, blow the bridge, and defend 
the west bank until 7th Armoured Brigade, newly arrived 
from Egypt, could come up from Rangoon in support with 
the Stuart light tanks of 7th Hussars and 2nd Royal Tank 
Regiment. 


Smyth's dilemma—to blow or not to blow? 

But disaster struck at 0400 on 22 February. The rail 
bridge had been hastily planked to permit the passage of 
mechanical transport and Smyth with part of his HQ and 
4th Gurkha Rifles got across by midnight. Then a lorry 
stuck across the carriageway. It took more than an hour to 
shift it. Meanwhile the Japanese were fiercely attacking 
the defensive perimeter. They overran the divisional 
administrative area and seemed to be within an ace of 
capturing Pagoda and Buddha hills which dominated the 
bridge. Brigadier Noel Hugh-Jones who commanded the 
immediate garrison was in an agonizing situation. The 
bridge's capture seemed inevitable and he so advised his 
general, by then with his tactical HQ at Waw, 10 miles to 
the west. Smyth bravely accepted the most difficult 
decision a commander can take in war—whether to demol- 
ish a vital bridge with part of his force still on the enemy 
bank? In Smyth's case more than half his division and 
nearly all his guns and transport were on the far side. 
Nonetheless he authorized Hugh-Jones to blow the bridge 
and this was done at 0530, 

The disaster on the Sittang really wrote finis to the 
campaign although it was to stagger on for nearly three 
more months, Smyth salvaged from the catastrophe only 
3,484 infantry and 1,420 rifles, 56 Brens and 62 Thompson 
submachine-guns, Nearly 5,000 men, 6,000 weapons and 
everything else were lost. Even the rescued troops were a 
bonus because the Japanese ceased their attacks from the 
moment the bridge was blown. 

The second phase of the campaign was heralded by a 
change of British commanders. Lieutenant-General the 
Hon. Sir Harold R. L. Alexander, organizer of the final 
stages of Dunkirk, was sent out by Churchill to see if he 
could snatch victory from defeat. He succeeded Gen. 
Hutton as GOC Burma on 5 March, but his predecessor 
stayed on as Chief of Staff. Alexander was closely followed 
by a relatively unknown Indian Army officer, Major-General 
William J. Slim. The 51-year-old Slim, commanding 10th 
Indian Division in Iraq, had been unceremoniously hustled 
off to Burma. His task was to weld together the remnants 
of 17th Indian Division and the ill-equipped though rela- 
tively unscathed 1st Burma Division (from the eastern 
Shan States) into 1st Burma Corps ('Burcorps'). Major- 
General David T. 'Punch' Cowan had taken over the 


Indian division from Smyth, invalided back to India, By 
chance Slim and his two divisional commanders had served 
together for many years in the 6th Gurkha Rifles. 

The third new arrival, on 12 March, was an irascible and 
elderly American, Lieutenant General Joseph W. Stilwell, 
better known as ‘Vinegar Joe’. Stilwell had spent many 
years in China and spoke Chinese. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had offered him to Chiang Kai-Shek in the hope 
that the Generalissimo would appoint him to command the 
six divisions of Fifth and Sixth Chinese Armies (each 
about 20,000 men) which were moving into Burma from 
Yunnan province. Chiang did make Stilwell:their Chief of 
Staff but the Chinese command arrangements were so 
complicated that he had little real executive power. 

Alexander's first action was to order the immediate 
evacuation of Rangoon. Hutton, meticulously prepared for 
the operation, had wanted to order it on 1 March, but 
Wavell overruled him, By 7 March, with the Japanese 
across the Sittang in force, it had become dangerously late. 
There was just time to destroy the docks and set fire to the 
great oil refinery downriver from Rangoon. Then Alexander 
set off with a long convoy of vehicles to join up with 17th 
Indian Division which was fighting a fierce battle outside 
Pegu, where it had gone by rail from the Sittang. 


'Alex'—always a lucky General 

Seventeen miles from Rangoon is the village of Taukkyan. 
There Alexander's column. found that the Japanese had 
blocked the road. Every attempt to break through failed. A 
full-scale attack was planned for dawn on 8 March. If it 
failed 'Alex's' capture seemed certain. But the attack when 
it came hit on air, The Japanese had moved on during the 
night. They formed part of a column which was advancing 
to encircle Rangoon from the NW and the roadblock had 
only been a temporary flank guard. Alexander, always a 
‘lucky’ general, was free to drive on to Prome; the Japanese 
215th Regiment entered a blazing Rangoon later the same 
morning. It had taken them a mere six weeks to get there. 

Alexander and Slim decided to make a stand at Prome in 
the Irrawaddy valley until 1st Burma Division could be 
moved across from Toungoo to join 17th Indian. The 
Chinese Fifth Army was to take over at Toungoo. The rapidity 
of the Japanese advance thwarted this plan. Making use of 
the thick jungle flanking the Pegu Yomas mountain range 
they cut in behind the road-bound British columns in 
bold ‘hooks’ and set up roadblocks which could only be 
cleared by full-scale attacks. There was particularly bitter 
fighting at Paungde and Shwedaung where the tanks of 7th 
Armoured Brigade greatly distinguished themselves. The 
Japanese had no tanks until two regiments arrived in 
April and time and again the ‘Desert Rats’ came to the 
rescue of their hard-pressed infantry. 

But nothing seemed to go right for the British. The RAF 
and AVG, 45 aircraft against 400 and without an early 
warning system, had been supporting the Army from 
Magwe in Central Burma. On 21 March wave after wave 
of Japanese fighters and bombers struck at Magwe. By 
evening only three serviceable Hurricanes remained to be 
flown to India for safety. From then on Burcorps had no 
close air-support or aerial reconnaissance. Three days 
later the Japanese 55th Division, advancing up the Sittang 
valley, drove the Chinese 200th Mechanized Division out 
of Toungoo with a loss of 3,000 men and all its vehicles. 
Slim wrote later that the loss of Toungoo, after a week's 
fighting, was a ‘major disaster, second only to our defeat 
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This 1938 development, the US Navy's first monoplane 
fighter, was obsolete by 1941; production ended in 
March 1942 just as the last of the RAF's 208 Buffalo 1 
export versions vanished in Singapore and Burma. 


7th Gurkha Rifles, fought desperately for eight hours to 
prevent the enemy from interfering with embarkations but 
the pressure told. Gen. Cowan, commanding the rear- 
guard, had to halt the evacuation temporarily while he 
consulted with Slim who by this time had set up his Corps 
HO upriver at Kalewa. It was a terrible moment for Slim. 
After so long a retreat and so much hard fighting it must 
have seemed that at almost the very last minute the Japanese 
had put paid to his plans. It was decided that no more 
heavy weapons and equipment would be evacuated. Only 
the men would be got away, and most of them overland 
because the river steamers could no longer operate. 

All equipment was destroyed under cover of the heaviest 
bombardment of the campaign; there was no longer any 
requirement for the gunners and tank crews to husband 
their ammunition. They fired it off in 20 minutes. Leaving 
Shwegyin basin ablaze the British withdrew upriver along 
a narrow and precipitous jungle track crossing the Chindwin 
at Ката. The enemy, intent on salvaging what they could 
from the inferno, did not follow them up. Twenty-eight of 
the guns got back to India and all 80 precious four-wheel 
drive lorries and jeeps, but only one tank. This light Stuart’ 
belonging to 7th Hussars and named the 'Curse of Scotland’, 
had been transported upriver before the Japanese on- 
slaught. It eventually reached India and in due course was 
transferred to the 7th Indian Light Cavalry, As such it took 
part in the campaign to recapture Burma and re-entered 
Rangoon in May 1945—proof, if such be needed, that in 
war nothing is certain until final victory. 

The fighting ended with the evacuation of Shwegyin, All 
that remained of Burcorps trudged its way 90 miles up the 
malarial Kabaw valley through an early monsoon that 
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Engine 7,200һр R-1820-40 Wright Cyclone radial; 
Wing Span 35ft; Length 26ft 4in; Height 27ft; 
Weight 2.25 tons; Max. Speed 327 mph at 16,500ft; 
Range 965 miles; Guns 4 x .5in MGs, in wings and nose. 


broke on 12 May. They marched past the stinking corpses 
of their comrades and the refugees who had died by the 
wayside, until a little way beyond Tamu they arrived in 
India on 20 May. Slim was there: 'On the last day of that 
900-mile retreat | stood on a bank beside the road and 
watched the rearguard march into India. All of them, 
British, Indian, and Gurkha, were gaunt and ragged as 
scarecrows, Yet, as they trudged behind their surviving 
officers in groups pitifully small, they still carried their arms 
and kept their ranks, they were still recognizable as fighting 
units. They might look like scarecrows, but they looked 
like soldiers too." 

The Retreat had ended. The campaign had cost 13,463 
British and 4,597 Japanese casualties. For four months the 
defenders of Burma had been marching, fighting and almost 
continually retreating, The inhabitants of the country for 
which they fought were for the most part passively neutral 
but in many instances actively hostile, Their Chinese 
allies had fought bravely but their approach to military 
operations was worlds apart. Most of the Chinese withdrew 
through М. Burma, but the 38th Division crossed the Irra- 
waddy with Slim and then turned north towards Myitkyina. 
Stilwell went with them for part of the way and then turned 
west up the Hukawng valley to make an epic journey to 
India. The rigors of the 400-mile march took their toll of 
the 62-year-old general's constitution but they did not 
curb his tongue: 'I claim we got a hell of a beating,’ he 
told the Press on his arrival in India. 'We got run out of 
Burma and it is as humiliating as hell. | think we ought to 
find out what caused it, go back and retake it Two and a 
half years later he and Slim did exactly that. 

James Lunt 
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